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Witerr’s Lire or Wiit1am Lapp, condensed from the 
larger work of Hemmenway. Cloth $5 cents. 
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Lire or ExizaBeta Frre—With a fine portrait. 280 
pages. Price, $1.25. No woman should fail to read 
the experience and life-work of this most gifted and 
consecrated woman. 
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Tue ApvocaTe or Peace is sent free to annual mem- 
bers for one year, to life members and directors during 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Artictz I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ Ameni- 
can Peace Society.” 

Art. Il. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace. 

Art. IIL Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 

e members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 

every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life- 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of evéry auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not less than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general businesr of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not Jess than 
twanty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct all its operations till successors 
are chosen. The Vice-Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Arr. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


BOSTON, JAN. anv FEB., 1886. 
R. B. HOWARD, 


—Write to us for blank petitions to your State Legis- 
lature in favor of Arbitration. Circulate them in your 
neighborhood and send them to your representative or 
senator at your State Capitol. 


—It is very gratifying to the friends of Peace and Inter- 
national Arbitration, at home and abroad, that Mr. Henry 
Richard, the veteran leader of the cause, has again been 
returned to the English Parliament, without opposition or 
contest. 

We all heartily wish him many years of further useful- 
ness and honor. 


—Peace seems to have been established definitely in 
Peru, the adherents of Caceres being in full power. e 
troops of Iglesias have been disbanded. 


—To the great body of American citizens Secretary 
Bayard’s letters to Count Kalnoky, Prime Minister to 
Austria, refusing to entertain Austria’s objections to Mr. 
Keiley because Mrs. Keiley was reported to be a Jewess, 
and refusing even to inquire into the fact whether she was 
or not, will commend themselves as not only Christian 
and American, but accordant with the penital spirit and 
tendency of our times. 


—The project to neutralize the Pacific Islands under the 
leadership of Hawaii, the neutrality to be guaranteed by 
the United States, Germany, England and France, seems 
feasible. If it is carried out it will enable the native races 
to work out a nationality and following the lead of the 
Sandwich Islands, to become Christian powers. The mis- 
sionaries have prepared the way for the development of 
the project and the peoples of many islands are ready to 
welcome the Hawaiian ascendancy, more especially if it 
guarantees their immunity from colonial ambitions of 
European Governments. 


—How sadly true this stanza of a beautiful poem, writ- 
ten by J. E. Rankin, of ‘‘Forefather’s Day,” 1620. 


‘*There was no room in all the earth, 
Though it had whirled for ages, 

For man as man, for simple worth ; 
Except as serfs and pages! 

Kings dressed him up in uniform, 
War’s trumpet called him louder, 

He left his hearthstone, snug and warra, 

Fit food for foreign powder.” 


LOCAL AND GENERAL ARBITRATION. 


Hon James F. Wilson, Senator from Iowa, introduced 
among the first bills of the present Session of Congress, 
one in favor of International Arbitration, which has 
just comete hand. The principle is well established. The 
argument is complete and unanswerable. Every case of 
successful local arbitration like that at Brockton, Mass., 
makes International Arbitration easier. But the ques- 
tion between employers and employees involving as it 
does the business reputation and success of the former 
and the very living of the latter, brings forward issues 
differing essentially from the disputes which arise between 
nations. In the latter case, according to a custom which 
has become the law of the world, War or Peace are the 
immediate alternatives. What the former means as to 
finance, only those who confront the greatest possible 
money problems begin to comprehend. What it means 
as to taxation the people are slowly finding out. What it 
means as to physical suffering and demoralization old 
soldiers can testify. What it means as to domestic sorrow, 
widows’ and orphans’ tears, we are not so far removed 
from 1860-5 as to forget. 

The Geneva award, just about being distributed, was 

the result of Arbitration. Those millions were paid by 
Great Britain. And now ten million dollars go to ten 
thousand people more or less needy, to be devoted to the 
industries, the pleasures, the comforts and the necessities 
of large communities. The same sum spent in a war with 
England could come from taxation alone, and would have 
been exhausted in a week. It would have bought little 
beside migery. Lives and property would have been sac- 
rificed on sea and land by two nations kindred in blood, 
and one in nearly all good things that make up national 
life. Animosities now buried would have been unearthed. 
New causes of hatred would have been engendered. How 
much better for all interests political and moral to arbi- 
trate than to fight. 
Some of the States have memorialized Congress in favor 
a law such as Senator Wilson proposes. Three times in 
past years Massachusetts Legislatures have done the 
same. Her present ‘‘General Court’ is expected to reit- 
erate and emphasize her honorable record. 


—The publishers of the Congregationalist which stands in 


| the very first rank of denominational papers and which 


greatly prefers Peace and Arbitration to strikes and wars, 
have generously donated a copy of that paper to each person 
connected with the benevolent societies located in the 
large building, in which it and the Apvocare are published. 


(For pictare of which see Angel of Peace.) 
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NEW ARBITRATION MEASURE IN CONGRESS. 


49th Congress, 1st Session, Senate 355. 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December 10, 1885. 


Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, introduced the following bill; 
which was read twice and referred to the Committee on 


Foreign Relations. 


A BILL 


To promote peace among nations, for the creation of a 
tribunal for international arbitration, and for other pur- 


Tite. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President be, and hereby is, authorized 
and requested to institute negotiations with other govern- 
ments for the creation of a tribunal for international arbi- 
tration, or appropriate means whereby all difficulties and 
disputes between nations may be peaceably settled and 
wars prevented. 

Sec. 2. That the President be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to invite the several governments of North, Central 
and South America, and such other governments as he in 
his discretion may determine, to send delegates to an in- 
ternational convention to be held in Washington, at such 
time as he may designate, for the purpose of considering 
and agreeing upon measures for the promotion of peace 
and amity among nations; and the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in’ the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the 
expenses attendant upon the execution of this act. 

1885.—December 10. Read twice and referred to t 
Committee on Foreign Relations. ' 


ARBITRATION VERSUS WAR. 


The question of settling international differences by 
arbitration is before Congress, introduced by the bill pre- 
sented by Iowa’s senator, Hon. James F. Wilson. This 
question has many complications, and the heroic element 
in human nature that we have been glorifying since the 
war, the recurring Memorial-day observances, the fascina- 
tion of such articles as have made The Century a national 
delight, and the fear lest in some indefinable way we dis- 
count patriotic sentiment when we discredit the influence of 
war, all tend to keep public men from committing them- 
selves to the principles implied. There is no defence of the 
wickedness, waste and woe of war. Itis not the reasonable, 
civilized or humane way of adjusting differences. It is 
sustained by the pride, selfishness and sentiment of men. 
History is read through the world’s wars, literature has 
found the battle serviceable for tragic effect, poetry has 
found some of its richest inspiration in the valor of men 
in battle, theology has magnified the tragic events in 
scripture history of Christ’s experience. Thus the atmos- 
phere in which men think and feel makes war heroic. 
Civilization, however, is fast approaching a state in which 
it will write history by the progress of ideas ; find literary 
material in the heroism of self-conquest ; poetic inspiration 
in domestic, social or civic sacrifices ; theologic grandeur 
in the electric effects of Divine love incarnate. All agita- 
tion of the advantages and possibilities of lessening war 


ers are that to arbitrate is better than to strike. 
Manufacturers are learning that it is profitable to try 
arbitration. Nations will learn wisdom by such instances 
as the Geneva tribunal. The more ardently the congress- 
men will discuss the question the better will it be for the 
cause. The danger is that committees may stifle it.—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT. 


The proposition of Senator Wilson of Iowa to hold an 
international peace congress, for the purpose of consider- 
ing some method of establishing a tribunal to hear and 
determine disputes between nations, is an excellent but 
by no means a new suggestion. 

It has been a dream of the students of international 
law for years, that the day would come when a great in- 
ternational court would be organized. To this court all 
disputes between nations would be submitted, and thus 
the necessity of war would be removed. All the nations 
being represented in the court, they would all be pledged 
to abide by its decisions. If any one against which the 
judgment of the court might be rendered were to refuse 
to conform to the judgment, all the other powers would be 
bound to uphold the decision and the authority of the 
court by compelling the disobedient member to submit. 

It may never be that such a court will be organized ; 
but the world is surely nearer it to-day than it has ever 
been before. At one time, war was a common thing. 
Nations went to war with each other upon slight provoca- 
tion. But now, although large standing armies are main- 
tained, many negotiations are had before a dispute devel- 
ops into a war. It is recognized now that war is terrible. 
It is looked upon as a great waste of men and money; 
and, in these days, the people have to be consulted in a 
way that was unknown in the sixteenth century. 

The conferences of the Powers over the questions which 
arise in the Balkan peninsula are in keeping with the 
idea of an international tribunal. The Berlin Conference, 
which resulted in the Berlin treaty, upset entirely the 
treaty of San Stefano. The reason of this was that, in 
the making of the treaty of San Stefano, only Russia and 
Turkey took part ; but in the Berlia Conference, all of the 
great Powers were represented. In the conference which 
has been held in Constantinople, the same principle is in- 
volved. What the Powers agree upon they will probably 
enforce. An international tribunal would become an ac- 
complished fact, if the present representatives of the 
Powers at the Constantinople Conference were commis- 
sioned for a term of years, and authorized to hear and 
determine any cases that might arise in that time.—Den- 
ver (Col.) Tribune of Dec. 12, 1885. 


ARBITRATION IN LYNN, MASS. 


One of the most gratifying incidents of the value of the 
peace movement is the adoption of rules and regulations 
by the Knights of Labor and the Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, at Lynn, Mass., to decide all disputes and prevent 
their repetition. 

We have the rules before us, and notice they number 
eleven and with comments ; and it certainly encourages us 
to go on with this work, when we find they are almost word 
for word the same as the eleven rules which here in Phila- 
delphia are now known and pointed to, in order to settle 
strikes and disagreements, as the ‘‘ eleven command- 


ravages by arbitration will help to speed the day. Labor- - 


ments,” and which the Peace Society was instrumental in 
having adopted last winter.— Peacemaker. 
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TO J. G. WHITTIER. 


Oh, friend beloved, unseen, but not unknown, 
While yet thy bark is moored beside the shore 
Where thou dost calmly wait ‘‘ the muffled oar,’’ 

To bear thee far from ocean’s weary moan 

To where * His islands ’’ shew the sapphire zone; 

- Our friend of many days, enshrined of yore 
Within our heart of hearts for evermore, 

We send thee greeting in love’s tenderest tone, 
For thy sweet songs have cheered our desert path; 

When faith and hope were low, thy living voice 
Hath roused us; and because thy fearless lays 
In God's name have rebuked the tyrant’s wrath, 

Have bade the stricken and the slave rejoice, 
Therefore we offer gratitude and praise. 


Not praise to thee, thou wouldst not have it so. 
But praise to Him who tuned thy spirit’s lyre, 
And hung it where no whirlwind storm nor fire 

Of passion and ambition it would know, 

But where His Spirit wiad would only blow, 
Even as it listeth on each trembling wire, 
Down from the Pe of the angel choir, 

Drawing forth melodies for souls below,— 

Such melodies as Alpine peasants hear 

When far from their own past’ral heights they roam, 
And, as the music strikes their careless ear, 

Dear memories wake of fatherland and home — 
Such heavenly ‘* heimweh’’ oh our poet dear 

Doth with thy singing to our spirits come! 


And so we bless thee — if indeed we may 
Reverse the old time order, and the less 
The greater and the worthier may bless. 

We bless thee in our Father’s name, and pray 
That His sweet Presence with thee day by day, 
And night by night, may be thy Holy Place, 

Keeping thy spirit in its perfect peace — 
And as the shadows gather round thy way, 

And voices of the loved ones gone before 

Call thee to join their sweet familiar band, 
While faint farewells still echo from the shore, 

Oh, mayst thou know the guiding of the Hand, 
The shining of the face that evermore 

Will be the glory of the heavenly land! 


Scotland. H. M. W. 


THE NEW ORLEANS PEACE MEETING. 


In accordance with the call issued by the managers of 
the great exposition now in progress at New Orleans, a 
meeting was held Nov. 10th, at which an address prepared 
by R. McMurdy, LL.D., was read. 

In offering prayer, Bishop J. N. Galleher said: ‘* En- 
lighten the people in their ignorance, comfort and cheer 
them in their disappointment, give them peace and health 
and Thy blessing so that this exposition, gathering the 
peoples together, may be the instrument for making the 
one ‘ Parliament of men and federation of the world.’ ”’ 

Commissioner-General J. R. G. Pitkin said : ‘* I believe 
that in our spindles and levers is a Monroe doctrine more 
potent than in tenfold all the fleets and guns with which 
we might repel an attempt from the Old World to trans- 
plant an alien system of government upon any part of 
American territory. * bs ad The ar- 
mies of men I muster to hold the farm and shop and mill 
are the custodians of a peace which no ambitious ruler 
will dare menace. If there be any national frontier 
in America behind which crouches hatred or distrust of a 
neighbor power, I will push the wall down, stride through 
and convert the hostile munitions to plowshare, rail and 
loom. War is waste, and no man’s aptitude and service 


should be sacrificed in battle; no part of a man’s wages 
should be lost in war taxes. The day shall come when no 
despot in America can command the veins of his coun'ry- 
men to write his will in a charter or decree.” 


** She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind! 
The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more; 
From her bold front the helm she doth unbind, 
Send all her handmaid armies back to spin, 
And bids her navies that so lately hurled 

’ Their crashing battle, hold their thunders in.’’ 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Beloved Brethren in Christ : 


Never was a time, perhaps, when God’s people had 
more need, with prayer and supplication and thanksgiv- 
ing, to spread forth their hands towar.ls heaven. We 
affectionately and earnestly invite you, whether singly or 
collectively, to lift up your hearts and voices to God dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer appointed for the ensuing year. 

We live in wonderful days. Men go to and tro, and 
knowledge increases everywhere. Is it to be said that 
while the lightning encompasses the earth with its belt of 
wire, and while men have frequent, and almost instanta- 
neous, communications with each other in far off regions 
of the globe, Christians make but feeble use of that more 
wonderful power of Prayer, by which they communicate 
with Heaven? 

“At the beginning of the supplication the command- 
ment came forth’’—was the response conveyed by the 
angel Gabriel to Daniel’s petitions. Not even need the 
instrument be set in motion; not one solitary moment of 
time is necessary. He who hears prayer has created the 
desire to pray; the disposition is from Him; He puts it 
into our hearts to Summon you into that blessed commu- 
nication with Himself, which is quicker than the light- 
ning flash, and surer than the strongest cable. We may 
therefore humbly say, while inviting you to join in our 
Annual Week of Prayer, ‘The Lord hath heard us. God 
is with us !’’ 

Hitherto the Divine blessing has rested remarkably 
upon the Universal Week of Prayer. Year after year we 
receive (praised be God) renewed tokens of increasing 
interest in these gatherings. The zone of supplication 
and thanksgiving is ever widening, so that it encompasses 
more and more the peoples and the countries of the whole 
earth. Let us pray, pray on. Oh! when shall He come; 
when shall He reign amongst us, to whom the right be- 
longs? When shall wars and rumors of wars cease? When 
shall vice and sin and misery no longer ravage or destroy? 
When shall the darkness of idolatry and superstition beg 
turned into the eternal light? God in His mercy grant 
that our fervent and united prayers may, in the chaiu of 
His marvellous Providence, prepare the way for the con- 
version of the Nations, for the more speedy manifesta- 
tion of the kingdom of His dear Son, and for the crea- 
tion of all things anew in Christ. 

We remain, in brotherly love, on behalf of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, 

Yours faithfully, 
Grorce ALEXANDER, 


Merritt Hourvsurp, 
R. S. MacArruor, 


Roperick Terry, 
F. Watkins, 
G. U. Wenner, 


Committee. 
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YEAR UNTO YEAR. 


As year unto year is added; 
God’s promises seem more fair, 
The glory of life eternal, 

The rest that remaineth there ; 
The peace, like a broad deep river 
That never will cease to flow; 
The perfect, divine completeness 

That the finite never know. 


As year unto year is added, 
God’s purposes seem more plain ; 
We follow a thread of fancy, 
Then catch and lose again; 
But we see far on in the future 
A rounded, perfected bliss ; 
And what are the wayside shadows, 
If the way but lead to this? 


As year unto year is added, 
And the twilight of life shall fall, 

May we grow to be more like Jesus, 
More tender and true to all. 

More patient in trial, more loving, 
More eager His truth to know, 

In the daily paths of His choosing 
More willing in faith to go. 


THE PAYMENT OF NATIONAL WRONG-DOING. 


What we see in the history of a man applies to nations. 
They are the servants of God. They have their mission, 
and fulfil it. This, too, takes place sometimes without 
the high purpose that comes from a belief in the divine 
ordering, or any wish to servea goodend. But follow the 
thread of their history faithfully; get to the end of it; 
study out its secret; and one can see that in the tangled 
mass of human deeds there has been an ever present divine 
purpose, which has gone steadily on through all the catas- 


trophes. 
Sometimes the nation goes down. That is an old story. 


The pathway of all the ages is strewn with the wrecks of 
great victims. 

Now, this is the way in which God punishes wicked 
peoples. He stops their career. He sometimes gives a 
lease of life, but it is through long prostration and deep 
humiliation, as when Germany waded in blood during 
thirty years—from 1618 to 1648. The disjointed States 
of South America, the hopelessness of her so-called Re- 
publics, was God’s answer to the crimes of Pizarro and 
other conquerors, and of the Jesuits. Hence the whole 
history of South America is a record of wrong-doing, 
bringing on its natural sequence of sorrow and death. We 
might come further north and find the same lesson. The 
slavery of the American Union was the cause of the dis- 
loyal feeling. The penalty was four years of danger and 
Sbloodshed. The price was terrible, but even that was 
small compared with the magnitude of the crime. 

There are two practical lessons in all this dark story. 
One is that we must have righteous men to represent us. 
The other lesson is that each citizen helps to make the 
nation. He is one of the millions, and the good must pre- 
ponderate, or the nation will go down. The destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, away back in the gray dawn of 
history, came about because there were too few good peo- 
ple. They spoiled forthe want of salt. And their record: 
revealed a wonderful divine secret —which ought to be one 
no longer—that every citizen ought to be pure. It is his 


BOOK TABLE. 
William Lloyd Garrison: The Story of his Life. Told 


by his Children. Two volumes, octavo, pp. wiv, 522, 480. 
The Century Co. $5.00. 


The Century Company, by the hand of their President 
Roswell Smith, has generously sent us the above books 
for our Peace Library. The Literary World expresses 
our own judgment in the following notice of the book 
which we shall still further review in future numbers of 
the Apvocatge. Anti-Slavery sentiments, not often con- 
trolling the majority, were more developed in the ministry 
and churches than anywhere else, but they did not fol- 
low the lead of Garrison. 

‘**In these elegant volumes the sons of William Lloyd 
Garrison have rendered a worthy tribute to a noble father. 
The almost faultless typography is of the best from the 
celebrated De Vinne press of New York. The broad 
pages, in two sets of type, with their ample margins and 
two sets of notes, are a delight to the eye. Of the 
twenty-eight full-page illustrations three are portraits of 
Mr. Garrison, and most of the others are authentic por- 
traits of his most active friends, embracing such names 
as George Thompson, Wendell Phillips, Oliver Johnson, 
Lundy, May, and the sisters Grimke. The contents of 
the volumes do not in any degree fall short of the high 
promise of their mechanical appearance. The work, in- 
deed, is hardly a biography in the ordinary sense; it 
comes nearer an autobiography from the great fulness 
with which the subject is made to speak for himself; it 
is, in fact, rather the material for the future biographer, 
as, indeed, its authors only claim (Preface xii) —*We have 
done little more than co-ordinate materials to serve pos- 
terity in forming that judgment of him which we have no 
desire to forestall.’ But this co-ordinating is a model of 
laborious research and painstaking care; the editing is 
admirable; the connecting narrative is simple, clear, 
elegant, forceful, and entirely worthy of its eminent 
subject. 

‘‘Mr. Garrison’s place among the great men who 
destroyed American slavery cannot be fixed by the present 
generation, much less by members of his own family. The 
implicit trust which the authors have given to Garrison’s 
own writings in the Liberator and elsewhere will certainly 
not be sustained when the real history comes to be written. 
His sterling honesty cannot be questioned, but that his 
estimates of men and measures should always be correct, 
should not, indeed, be often woefully distorted and wrong, 
was utterly impossible in a man of such tremendous in- 
tensity of character and expression. Garrison’s relations 
with the clergy were most unfortunate, and crimination 
and recr.mination were unsparing. Still it was in the 
churches rather than out he found his co-workers. Oliver 
Johnson states distinctly (Garrison and his Times, p. 
425), that ‘the great majority of the abolitionists, during 
the first ten years at least, were evangelical, and so were 
a large majority of the lecturers sent forth to plead the 
cause. Full half of the latter, I am sure, were either 
preachers or candidates for the ministry of one evangeli- 
cal denomination or another.’ It must be remembered 
that the times of Jackson, Polk, Pierce, were intensely 
pro-slavery. The churches partook of the spirit of the 
times, and yet no portion of the public was so quickly or 
so thoroughly revolutivnized as they. How could sincere 
men who believed -in their Bible and their Saviour allow 


purity which must be one of the points which makes his 
nation’s life worth living. —Christian Advocate. 


one whom they esteemed a ‘come-outer,’ an infidel, a man 
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full of errors and isms, to come into their churches with 
anti-slavery and these doctrines which they considered so 
dangerous, or to be their leader, even in this great cause? 
No doubt there were bitter pro-slavery ministers enough, 
but the churches moved as fast as anybody, faster than 
the politicians or the masses ; and when we see them later 
sweeping by Mr. Garrison and his non-resistent friends, 
and by their prayers and power rousing the entire North, 
it seems idle to go back to the old Liberator style and call 
them thieves and robbers who climbed up some other way, 
or to arrogate that the happy culmination of their half 
century of steady prayer and labor was merely the base 
stealing of Mr. Garrison’s thunder. The animus which 
speaks (Preface xiii) of the ‘sv-called Christian contem- 
poraries of Mr. Garrison,’ and declares that the anti- 
slavery agitation was the ‘last great reform that the world 
is likely to see based upon the Bible and carried out with 
millennial fervor,’ betrays itself too clearly throughout 
the work. The sober verdict of the thoughtful historian 
is, and more emphatically will be, very different on these 
questions from the restricted one of the volumes before 
us. 


**The two volumes now issued cover, besides his early 
history, only a small part of Mr. Garrison’s active life, 
though perhaps the most eventful, 1828 to 1840. The 
account of the future struggle, of the final triumph of his 
great life-work, of his domestic and religious life, and the 
peaceful decline of his years, is promised for future vol- 
umes—a promise which certainly every reader will hope 
may be as happily redeemed as this beginning of the work 
would indicate.” 


The Foundation of Death. A Study of the Drink Ques- 
tion. By Axel Gustafson. Third edition revised. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1885. 


“To formulate with thoroughness and impartiality a3 to 
evidence, and with conscientious care and clearness as to 
combination and deduction, all that is clearly known and 
proven regarding the grave problem of alchohol and hu- 
man life.’’ This is the purposeof a noble looking volume 
of 600 pages. It comprises a history of distillation, and of 
drinking ancient and modern. It examines at length the 
physiological results of drinking and devotes an entire 
chapter to the diseases caused by alcohol. Another treats 
of moral effects, another of hereditary curses. Alcohol 
as a medicine, its effects on society, the specious reason- 
ings of its defenders, and finally the practical question, 
‘‘what can be done?’ Such is a hint of the contents of a 
book by far the most elaborate, exhaustive and satisfac- 
tory that we have seen on a subject so trite and popular 
as to be often treated superficially and inadequately. We 
were struck with the closing sentence of a long and com- 
prehensive survey of temperance movements. ‘The lope 
of temperance reform, like the hope of all other reforms, 
lies in individual character and worth.” 

It ought to encourage those engaged in introducing 
temperance text books that as long ago as 1868, the Bel- 
gian minister of finance proposed a public system of ed- 
ucation which tends to inculcate in children by counsels, 
pictures and writings fear of the evils sure to result from 
the least use of intoxicating drinks. Leon Donnat, the 
Belgian statistician lamenting the small appropriations of 
Public money to education, gives the following suggestive 
table of comparison. It shows the amount spent for each 
person in the following countries for the two purposes : 


War. Education 
France, $5.00 40 
England, 4.50 -75 
Holland, 4.32 -77 
Saxony, 2.86 81 
Wurtemberg, 2.86 .42 
Bavaria, 2.86 61 
Prussia, 2.66 .59 
Russia, 2.47 -03 
Denmark, 2.11 1.11 
Italy, 1.82 
Belgium, 1.64 
Austria, 1.62 .36 
Switzerland, 1.18 1.01 


This comparison takes no account of the waste entailed 
by the loss of labor by able-bodied men during military 
service. Temperance has become a familiar subject in 
public schools in Great Britain. (May we not express sur- 
prise that Peace is not taught in schools. If the vora- 
cious appetite for treasure and blood which war develops 
should cease, temperance is only one of the virtues that 
would profit by it.) But our space forbids the comment 
we would gladly make on this thesaurus or encyclopaedia 
of temperance information. Preachers of the Gospel, 
lecturers on temperance, editors of temperance publica- 
tions, all public or Sabbath-school libraries should get it 
without fail. It is original and thorough. It brings the 
subject into line with our own day. It has had a remarkable 
sale in England and such is our interest in its circulation 
that we will gladly procure it for our subscribers at the 
lowest price. The mailing price is $2.00. 


Shoppel’s Modern Houses. An Illustrated Architectural 
Quarterly. The Co-operative Building Plan Association : 
24 Beekman Street, New York. Jan. 1886. Price, $1 
a number ; $3 a year. 


This is a broad, well bound pamphlet of over seventy 
pages with seventy-five designs for modern residences, 
with description of cost, ranging from $410 to $6800. 
There are also working plans, specimens of details and 
other illustratious. We can conceive of nothing more con- 
venient or serviceable by way of suggestion to young peo- 
ple or others who are taking advantage of the present low 
price of materials to prepare homes for themselves. As a 
matter of economy, to avoid mistakes and to secure just 
‘the house you want, send for this work. 


Correspondences of Faith. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
Published by Randolph of New York. For sale at Con- 
gregational Bookstore, Bos'on. Price, $1.00. 


This little book comes opportunely. It unfolds the 
life experiences, the persecutions and the gentle thevlogy, 
known sometimes as ‘‘mysticism,” that was inculcated by 
Madain Guyon, that holy woman, remarkable alike for her 
intellectual abilities, her wealth and social position, her 
birth in the Catholic church, her sufferings and her success. 
Thomas C. Upham was her disciple, Bossuet her corres- 
pondent, Fenelon her friend and sympathizer. A holy in- 
fluence emanated from her. Conviction and comfort 
flowed out of her soul to the miserable and the vile. 

Experimental religion seems to us to furnish the most 
hopeful atmosphere in which theological controversies can 
be moderated and conflicting ecclesiastical claims harmon- 
ized. We commend our readers to this work of Mr. Cheever 
as something needed, well timed and weildone. Catholic 
and Protestant, conservative and liberal, if docile and 
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aspiring, can profitably sit at Madam Guyon’s feet and 
learn the secret of a calm, happy, useful, spiritual life. O 
brethren of all names, shall not this woman, ‘‘full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost,” introduce us newly to Jesus Christ 
as our personal Saviour and Sanctifier? 


English Home Life. By Robert Laird Collier. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 1886. Pages 145. Price, 75 cents. 


It is very pleasant to see the ancient and bookishly 
fragrant name of Ticknor again on a title page. This 
book cannot be commended for its binding but the paper 
is thick and the type readable. As a report of home life 
in England, Englishmen themselves, or an American un- 
like ourself, thoroughly conversant with these homes, would 
best judge its accuracy. We confess it has amused and, 
if true, greatly instructed us in the homely details of English 
life. It is condensed and realistic in style and reports 
seven years of experience in a taking way. Occasionally 
the clerical joker quotes texts in way in which much of the 
wit borders on irreverence. It is a book both travellers 
and home-bodies ought to read. Let us wait English 
criticisms for the other side of a good story. 


The Pilgrim Series of Question Books on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons, by M. C. Hazard, Esq., 
and Mrs. William Barrows, are as valuable as any we 
have ever met. In quantity, quality and arrangement of 
matter, the books for 1886 are the best yet produced. 
The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, issue 
them. They solicit patronage, and fill orders promptly. 


Sermons on the International Lessons for 1886. By the 
Monday Club. Eleventh Series. Boston Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 

The decennial of the International Lessons is ended! 
We enter on anew decade. The system, with all its ad- 
mirable points of excellence, marks distinct and real 
progress. A vigorous attack is made by some on Lesson 
Helps as substitutes for Bible study. But having pre- 
pared a lesson, we know of no more spiritually or intel- 
lectually quickening ‘‘help” than to read these sermons 
written by some of the brightest minds and consecrated 
hearts amongst us. The writers are pastors just in the 
burden and heat of their pastoral day. This fact removes 
them from the category of ‘Old Sermons” and brings them 
into complete sympathy with the most active Christian, 
workers of our time. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS IN GERMANY. 


Rev. J. P. Thwing on his return from a four months 


‘ trip to Europe writes thus in the Congregationalist. He 
sees with half an eye who does not see that militarism 
sits like a black incubus upon German liberty. A change 
must come with the death of William and Bismarck. 

‘In one important respect, however, France and Ger- 
many are alike. They each maintain an immense stand- 
ing army, amounting to not less than four hundred and 
fifty thousand men. France is waiting for the day when 
she can revenge 1870-71, and Germany knows that the 
French lion is crouching for a spring upon her northern 
foe. The ‘man’ at Berlin is indeed ‘strong’ and 
‘armed.’ Every German may be called a soldier, for 
oem a few exceptions) every German serves for a time in 
the army. In case of war he may be called into actual 
service. Soldiers are seen everywhere. Frontier towns, 


like Strasburg and Cologne, contain large garrisons. In 
Luther’s city of Wittenberg almost every other man on 
the streets wears a uniform. 

“At the close of the recent review of troops, Kaiser 
William told his regiments that he trusted the day was 
distant when they would exercise in war the military skill 
which they had acquired in time of peace; and yet, the 
policy of the government appears to foster the spirit of 
war. Success on the field of blood seems to be regarded 
as nobler than success on the field of scholarship. The 
National Art Gallery abounds in war pictures. The Hall 
of Fame in the Military Museum has no room for por- 
traits of the great scholars or keen diplomatists of the 
nation, but only for the great generals and great mon- 
archs. The historical frescoes are not paintings of the 
progress of civilization as exhibited in invention and 
discovery, in literature or the fine arts ; they are paintings 
of the butcheries of Prussian victories. The pictures in 
the bedroom and library of the Kaiser at Potsdam are 
pictures of war. 

‘It would be hard to say with what feelings the people 
regard this excessively military regime. But I am in- 
clined to believe they think it a nuisance and a shame. 
They would not dare thus to describe it, for Kaiser 
William’s officers might hear of so treasonable an utter- 
ance. Yet the taxes are thus made heavy, homes are 
broken up, young men and old are subjected to the degrad- 
ing influences of army life, and a material form of civil- 
ization is constantly nurtured.” 


—The sudden death of General McClellan from heart 
disease is giving another lesson to our tobacco-using 
Americans. His case, like that of General Grant and 
Senator Hill, seems to be one of tobacco suicide. 

The neuralgia of the heart was brought on, his physician, 
Dr. Seward, thinks, from this cause— ‘possibly, too much 
smoking may have weakened the action of the heart.” 
— Cynosure. 


—The bright side of life is in you, therefore you are to 
make adversity and loss smile by your patience. The 
angel who comes down to cry peace and good-will to mor- 
tals, must not fret herself because there are clouds in her 
way ; and if her locks are wet by the rain, or singed by 
the thunder, she will not be able to justify the beauty 
of her message, if she is not able still to smile and sing. 
— Bushnell. 


—The kingdom referred to in the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come,’’ is not the universal king- 
dom of power which God exercises over the universe —but 
the kingdom of grace by which God restores fallen man 
to his normal condition.—Rev. J. Fleming, Neb. 

Do you suppose God is going to restore fallen man to 
his normal condition, and leave the universal kingdom of 
power in the hands of wicked men, or the devil? No! 
The kingdom of grace includes the kingdom of power. 
Christ says. ‘‘All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” Paul says of Christ, “And hath put all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be the Head over all 
things to the Church.”"—Christian Statesman. 


‘*The preacher teaches the street boy the catechism, the 
school-master teaches him reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Who teaches him compassion, humanity, love?” 
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THE LABORER’S SONG OF PEACE. 


The following beautiful ode by Epes Sargent, a portion 
of which was quoted in our last issue, has been sent us 
for republication by a respected friend. It is worthy to 
be memorized and often repeated. It was first sung at a 
Mechanics’ celebration in Boston forty years since. 


The camp has had its day of song; 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plough, the anvil, and the loom! 
O, not upon our tented fields 
Are Freedom’s heroes bred alone; 
The training of the work-shop yields 
More heroes true than War has ever known! 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel,, 
May, with a heart as valiant, smite, 

As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might! 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm its spoil. 


Let labor, then, look up and see, 
His craft no pith of honor lacks; 
The soldier’s rifle yet shall be 
Less honored than the woodman’s axe! 
Let art his own appointment prize, 
Nor deem that gold or outward height 
Can compensate the worth that lies 
-In tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nearer still 
When men this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all that raises man proceed! 
Though pride should hold our calling low, 
For us shall Duty make it good: 
Arid we from truth to truth shall go 
Till life and death are understood. 


AMENS THAT EMPHASIZED. 


In a recent meeting of Christian workers, one of the 
number, filled with emotion, several times broke out in 
hearty ‘‘Amens.” Some one asked the presiding officer 
to keep him quiet. Instantly the leader was on his feet, 
saying : 

‘*T am requested to keep Brother Smith quiet. Be‘ore 
I make the attempt let me tell you that Brother Smith was 
a prisoner at Andersonville. News came to him in his 
starving condition that he was exchanged. He turned to 
a comrade whose private history he had learned and said: 

“**You have wife and children ; I have none. Take this 
exchange and go to your family. I can stand it a little 
longer.’ ‘ 

“And so he stayed and sent the other away. After a 
time another exchange came, and this same prisoner 
walked up to one who was almost delirious in the longing 
to see his dear ones, and said : . 

“Here, brother, take my place. I can wait a little 
longer.’ 

‘“‘And so he stayed and the other went nome. A third 
offer of release came while he was bending over a sick 
comrade, to whom he had ministered for many weeks. The 
invalid looked up and said: 

“*You are going away. If you leave me I shall die. 
You are my only hope.’ 

*“**Well,’ said the other, ‘I won’t leave you. You 


‘‘And so this man stayed again. 

‘- Now,” said the leader, ‘‘ does any one object to 
Brother Smith saying Amen?” And the whole audience 
broke out into hearty applause. 

Mr. Smith came forward before the great assembly, and 
said, as he took another present by the hand: 

‘*This is Capt. Lovelace, of Marion, Ala., the very 
man who captured me and put me in prison. We were 
fighting on opposite sides then. He is now in the Chris- 
tian army. We are on the same side at last. I want you 
to sing, ‘ Blest be the tie that biuds.’”’ 

And so the two soldiers stood holding each other by the 
hand, while the hymn was sung. 

It was the writer’s privilege recently to hear this man 
telling his: experiences of Andersonville. Not a word 
against the Southern people ; indeed, he was careful to say 
that they, as a people, were brave, chivalrous, kind-heart- 
ed. He was careful to lay the blame only on those to 
whom it belonged. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS IN HIS HOME UPON THE 
GULF. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Perhaps the most notable residence along this warm, 
sandy sea bank is that of Jefferson Davis. They call him 
President Davis here. They speak of him with great re- 
spect. Jefferson Davis is not deified at all, as some writers 
foolishly say. But, I repeat, he is greatly respected. And 
when you bear in mind that there is not one of these ten 
million people who did not put some sort of sacrifice on 
the altar of Southern opinion, you will not be surprised. 
This man stands as atokentothem. Personally, I think, 
they see little of him and know little of him, these gray 
old mothers whose sons went down in battle, these beauti- 
fal girls of the South whose fathers never came back any 
mre; but they have their memories and their traditions. 
They call him President Davis, and will continue to do so 
while he lives. A great many Northern people visit Mr. 
Davis, and not all with the noblest motives. I am told 
he has many more visitors from the North than from the 
South. 

** Beauvoir” is not a part of this long and roomy place, 
strictly speaking, nor is it a watering place, but an old 
plantation bequeathed to the great Mississippian not many 
years since. It is a beautiful spot among the pines and 
vines, but is sadly dilapidated. Davis is a poor man, I 
am told, and cannot afford to keep the place up. It is set 
a little back from the sea, and not too close to the rail- 
road. 

Of course the desire to see this man, now in the last 
days of his historical and tempestuous life, is irresistible 
when almost within call. And in spite of all my former 
resolutions, I yielded. For, it must be admitted that, 
whether good or bad, whether entirely wrong or entirely 
right, this man has been, is, and must forever remain a 
colossal figure in American history, and to have seen and 
conversed with him is sweet to remember as the years go 
on. 

Mr. Davis is, at this writing, in poor health. I should 
say, from what I have seen, and then from the course of 
nature, too, with his threescore and ten years behind him, 
that he will not long be a subject of either love or hate; 


shall go in my place. I will stay. I can stand it a little 
longer.’ 


for, in spite of this kindest of climates, he has found the 
winter terrible. Hecannot survive another such. 
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AT DR. RUSH’S GRAVE. 


During the recent convention of the Christian Women’s 
Temperance Union in Philadelphia, an oak tree was 
planted at the grave of Dr. Benjamin Rush in Christ 
churchyard at Fifth and Arch streets. Abvut fifty ladies 
of the convention were present, and each supplied a shovel 
full of earth. The grave was decorated and a tree set in 
about sixteen feet high. Miss Willard made a brief ad- 
dress, and Mr. Edwar.S Morris read the following poem, 
suggested by his invalid sister, Miss Margaret H. Mor- 
ris, and written by a friend. 


THE PLANTING OF THE OAK. 
Long mayst thou thrive, thou sapling oak, 
And grow in sunshine, and in storm, 
Ere tempests dire or woodman’s stroke 
Lay low thy sturdy, towering form. 


Yet boast thou not though thou 
Hast promise of full many a year: 

’Tis for the form that sleeps below 
That men shall cherish thee and spare. 


Beyond the length of longest lives, 
Stranger than strangest of thy kin, 
His reverent memory survives 
Who lives to serve his fellow men. 


The ancient hills may grind to dust, 
And cities rise where seas now roll, 

But God forever keeps His trust, 
And deathless is the waiting soul. 


He whose long life has been for good, 
Who only lived to bless his kind, 

The eternal Peace, and Love of God, 
Through all the coming years shall find. 


Thick as thy clustering leaves in Spring, 
Shall be his harvest sowed in faith, 
When Time the rescued souls shall bring 
Beyond the dreadful Gate of Death. 


And when thy boughs are all laid low 
And earth is but a by-gone tale, 

Through eons shall his spirit grow 
Behind the veil! behind the veil! 


JOHN BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


“TI hope the time is coming when no man can hold office 
as Prime Minister of this country who declares war in a 
cause whose justice, and you may say whose absolute ne- 
cessity, are not palpable and acknowledged by all reason- 
able men in the country. 

‘*You know what all our recent wars have been; the 
wars in Afghanistan and in the Zulu country destroyed 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government; the war in the Crimea 
destroyed Lord Aberdeen’s Government ; the war in Egypt 
has destroyed the Government of Mr. Gladstone. No man 
in England regrets the war more than I do, or its re- 
sults in the destruction of the Government, but if 
prayer from me could have any effect, I would pray that 
the Liberal party should be so civilized and so Christian 
as to absolutely withdraw its confidence from any Govern- 
ment which takes the line that so many recent Govern- 
ments have taken. 

**Since the time of the Reform Bill, the Liberal party 
have been much longer in power than the Tory party ; and 
there is an element about all Governments in favor of war. 
You have got a Minister for war, as if war were a natural 
state of things; you have got a First Lord of the Admir- 
alty—they sit in the Cabinet. They go to the Cabinet, I 


have no doubt, inflamed with the atmosphere for war in 
which they have been spending their forenoons. _ 

**You have about all Governments the elements, I should 
say, of political incendiarism. You are spending now 
nearly thirty millions of money every year on an army and 
navy and objects of that kind. There is not a delusion 
which is not palmed on to you to make you consent to this 
vast sacrifice of the money which is raised by your toil 
and by your sweat, and is spent without remorse and 
without consideration for you. 

‘‘Lord Aberdeen went into the Crimean War, where it 
is said seven or eight hundred thousand human lives were 
slaughtered. He told me once that we never had a ground 
for that war; that we had reason to complain of Russia, 
but there was no ground whatever for war. Well, it was 
Lord Aberdeen’s supposed duty ; there were other consid- 
erations that unhappily prevailed. It would not only not 
have been my duty, but I should not have hesitated five 
minutes, I should have put my foot down and said, ‘No, 
Gentlemen, if thisis your policy, I must leave you to carry 
it out; for myself, nothing shall induce me to do an act 
of war which I can honorably and justly prevent.’ ” 


WHO IS JOHN HEMMENWAY? 


John Hemmenway was born in Freeport, Maine, De- 
cember 30, 1814. He united with the Congregational 
Church in Fairfield, Maine, in 1834. He became inter- 


ested in the subject of Peace in 1836 by reading the. 


writings of William Ladd, ‘*The great apostle of Peace ;”’ 
and in 1840 became a convert to radical Peace principles, 
as held by the Society of Friends, and consequently he 
has been since that time decidedly opposed to war for any 
purpose. 

Mr. Hemmenway married Miss Orricy S. Brown of 
Pittsfield, Maine, in 1840. She was born in 1818, and 


‘ in 1878, was removed from earth to heaven. 


He removed in 1880 from Brighton, Somerset Co., Me., 
to Minneapolis, Minn., where he now resides with his old- 
est son. : 

Mr. Hemmenway has written considerable in favor of 
peace and in opposition to war, which has been published 
in the Messenger of Peace, The Christian Neighbor and 
The Day-Star. 

He has written the ‘‘Memoir of Wm. Ladd,” and ‘The 
Daily Remembrancer on Peace and War.” ‘The Daily 
Remembrancer,”’ excepting the introduction, is a compila- 
tion. He has also written ‘‘Meditations on passages of 
Scripture relating to Christ, for every day of the year.” 
This has not yet been published. 

He has also written a new Memoir of William. Ladd, 
about twice as large as the one in print ; the manuscript 
of which is now in the hands of Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
the Secretary of the American Peace Society. It is hoped 
the friends of Peace will soon furnish the means to publish 
this invaluable Memoir. 


—Edward S. Morris of Philadelphia, the philanthropist, 
found an old wornout hand cotton gin at Atlanta, Geo., 
and constructed a new hand gin which he now offers at a 
reasonable price to small raisers of cotton unable to pur- 
chase the expensive steam machinery. That and his hand 
loom for weaving cotton fabrics have been set up at his 
‘‘Anna Morris’ Mission School at Liberia, Africa. For 
the colored people of both Africa and America, Friend 
Morris offers an inestimable blessing. Industry and 
economy will bring competence to many a secluded home 
by these machines. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


BOSTON, JAN. anv FEB., 1886. 


R. B. HOWARD, Eprror. 


te A Sunoay Scuoot Concert Exercise.—Subject : 
‘‘The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate 
Hymns and Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. Sent post- 
age paid, to «ny Sunday-school which will take a con- 
tribution for the children’s department of our work. 
Send to the author for specimen copy. 


—The price of the Apvocare has been restored to one 
dollar a year. It costs us all of that to publish it and those 
who love our principles will be glad to help us pay for 
their propagation. 


—Tue ANGEL or Peace grows daily in circulation. 
Many parents take it for their children. Sunday-schools 
subscribe for theirmembers. When more than five copies 
are ordered it is but ten cents. A single copy to one 
address is fifteen cents. 


—Life members who have paid $20 or who are in pro- 
cess of completing that payment and annual members 
who pay $2 will receive the ApvocaTe as heretofore. 
Also all pastors and treasurers of churches who take an 
ancual collection for our work. 


—If the Apvocare should chance to be sent to persons 
deceased, of whose death we have not been informed, or 
to any who do not care to receive it, or read it, we will 
thank our friends to inform us that it may be stopped. 
We have nothing to waste. 


The London Herald of Peace publishes in full some recent 
frank and cordial correspondence between William Jones 
of the London Peace Society and R. B. Howard of the 
American Peace Society which are as it truly says, ‘‘the 
two oldest Societies of the kind in existence.” That 
paper is very confident that nearly all the ends proposed 
by ‘‘a formal and expensive confederation of Peace Soci- 
eties” can be secured by frequent and frank correspondence 
which will secure co-operation. If ever a closer union is 
effected, it will come through mutua! acquaintance and 
correspondence. We would rejoice to see some of the 
friends of Peace from their homes over the sea at our next 
Anniversary the last week in May, 1886. 


—The English are anxious about the situation in the Sou- 
dan. The Mahdi has, it seems, a successor, who has col- 
lected a large force in the neighborhood of Dongola and 
is moving northward up the river, and for some time past 
has been threatening Wady Halfa, the English frontier 
military post. These Arabs have already made one serious 
attack on an English station, and, although repulsed, have 
so increased in numbers as to make a serious struggle 
highly probable. At any rate, English troops are being 
concentrated and reinforced; Wady Halfa has been 
Strongly garrisoned, and new fortifications have been 
erected along the river. Of the Mahdi’s successor noth- 
Ing appears to be known exvept that he seems to have in- 
herited the military zeal and energy of the ‘‘False Prophet,” 


“IN 1886.” 


Such is the title ofan article in the Christian Union, 
the most impressive item of which is ‘*We would like to see 
(this year) an International Court of Arbitration as a 
preparation for disarmament.” Indeed if we had a ver- 
itable wish-bone to break and only one that would be our 
wish. We count on the Christian Union then to lend its 
sturdy hand to strike continuous and telling blows for 
the above named principle. The first one should be for 
Senator Wilson's bill for an international Conference. 
We must confer before we can co-operate. 


COLORED DIAGRAM. 


Our friends of the Working Men's Peace Association, 
have sent us two very telling charts. The last one shows _ 
the proportion of taxation levied in England to support 
(1) The Civil Government. (2) The Army and Navy. 
(3) The public debt. The cost of the Alabama Claims, 
slave emancipation, and the purchase of the Suez Canal 
are also indicated. A glance shows the tax-payer where 
his money goes: viz., to pay for the wars in which Eng- 
land has been engaged, forty-four out of the last fifty-three 
years! It is not surprising that the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, W. R. Cremer, received the largest majority of 
any liberal candidate in London at the recent election of 
members of Parliament, and that Henry Richard the lead- 
ing Peace advocate of Great Britain was elected without 
opposition. Why cannot some student, exponent and ad- 
vocate of a Great Reform be elected to Congress by an 
American constituency? Congress would gain by the 
services of such a man in contrast with those of a mere 
politician. 


FACTS AND FORCES WHICH MAKE FOR 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


1. Commerce, by which the products and property of 
one nation comes to be common to all nations. 

2. Sream, by which commerce is facilitated and travel 
increased by sea and land till all nations look in each 
other’s faces and sit at each other's tables. 

3. Exxcrriciry, by which every important fact passes 
immediately into the possession of mankind and the 
thoughts of one man may become at once the thoughts 
of all. 

4. Tue Press, which catches fact or idea as it flies, 
transfixes, multiplies and transmits it even beyond the 
outmost bounds of steam and electrical communication. 

5. Dynamite, RirLtep Cannon, Armor CLap STEAMERS 
and all those recent inventions that infinitely increase the 
cost and the destructiveness of war, so that the fears of 
mankind whether on thrones or under them are enlisted 
against war. 

6. GroGcrapuicaL Unity, as seen in the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy by which old bounda- 
ries for centuries saturated with blood, are abolished. 

7. Tae Increasine Unity or PROTESTANT AND INDEED 
ALL CurisTiAN Cuurcues. In half a century what hath 
‘God wrought in uniting those in heart who differ in opinion 
and even belief? 

8. Tue DecapeNce OF MonAMMEDANISM, the central 
thing in whose creed was the sword. 

9. Tae Dominance or Pusiic Opinion, as distin- 


and is likely to prove a thorn in the side of the English in 
Egypt. 


guished from the will of kings, dukes and cabinets. If 
purning questions .were remitted to the people, and 
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their decision made final there would be less fighting. 
Those who pay money and give their blood to war are 
less fond of it as a pastime than royal hantsmen and 
imperial adventurers whose luxuries and ambitions can 
only be ministered unto by the sword. 

10. Tue Extension oF INTELLIGENCE, so thit serfs, 
slaves and even bayonets think. 

11. Tse Progress or Curistianity, both as repre- 
sented in the Governments of Christian States and in 
Missions. Love disarms men. The absurdity of pray- 
ing and fighting at the same time thus grows more appar- 
ent. Whatever subjects the lusts of men to love will 
abolish from among them wars and fightings. 

12. Tue Promises or Gop now hastening to their final 
fruition and fulfilment. 

13. Tse Hory Sprrerr which takes of the things of 
Christ and so shows them unto men, that they can no 
longer sin after the similitude of good men who lived 
before the Comforter came. The fruit of the Spirit is love. 

14. Locat Arsirrations, which demonstrate in the 
little what may be done in the large, and educate the 
people to demand the same of rulers and nations. 


ANTI-CRUELTY. 


Kindness is something broader and as beneficent as 
love. Indeed it is the overflow of love. Our Lord re- 
vealed in his character not the wrath but the mercy of 
God. ‘‘Good tidings,” ‘‘Great joy,’’ ‘‘Good will,” ‘Save, 
not destroy,’’—these are the watchwords of the Gospel. 
Hence the anti-Christian character of the war spirit. It 
is pitiless and, in the last analysis, intensely cruel. It is 
cruel to animals. ‘Nowhere do horses and mules suffer 
as in the army. No sights could be more horrid and 
disgusting than those witnessed by the writer on the Get- 
tysburg battle-field, when the hot sun had corrupted the 
swollen bodies of the poor, innocent, unburied beasts. 
There was a kind of pleading for pity in the swollen and 
distended eye, in the once swift limbs now turned stiffly and 
beseechingly upward. The open mouth and lolling tongue 
continued for days a picture of dying agony which the 
tearing, disembowelling shell had compelled. God bless 
and keep Mr. Berg, Mr. Angell and their co-workers of 
the Anti-Cruelty Society They stand between the domes- 
tic animal and his heartless foes in times of peace. Will 
not men thus learn to avoid war which tortures and man- 
gles, and puts excruciating pain and agonizing death 
among its necessary things? 

There is also a useful society organized to prevent 
cruelty to children, little children away from home, em- 
ployed late at night, insufficiently clothed and cared for. 
No mother’s heart but responds to its call. War is 
cruelty to men in the first instance. It is then cruelty 
to the animals that do man’s wicked work. It is cruelty to 
the innocent wife and children on whom its savage sol- 
diery have in past ages wreaked their vengeful lust. It 
is a refined and perpetual cruelty to the widow and or- 
phan whose protector and provider it kills or disables. 
The American Peace Society is an Anti-Cruelty Society. 


It stands with Christ for mercy to both man and beast. - 


It seeks to hasten the day when lions and lambs. as well 
as men and women will live together in loving peace. 
O, then the very trees will clap their hands for joy! 


In Spain, the Cortes was opened by Prime Minister 
Sagasta. Senor Canovas del Castillo was elected President 
of the Cortes. , 


A CHRISTIAN MAN OF WEALTH. 


Cornelius, the son of the late W. H. Vanderbilt, is a 
very earnest worker in certain forms of religious effort. 
It was he that instituted the Railway Christian Associa- 
tion for the purpose of converting the employes of the 
Vanderbilt lines to Christianity. He obtained from his 
father, who had no great personal sympathy with the 
movement, the free use of rooms in the stations in most of 
the cities along the routes, and underneath the Grand 
Central depot in New York he fitted up a large chapel and 
reading room, where the prayer meetings are sometimes 
conducted by him. 

He was the leading promoter of the evangelistic services 
in the Episcopal churches of New York City, the success 
of which we have already noted. It was through his in- 


fluence that Trinity Church was thrown open for these. 


meetings at noon for business men. He is a vestryman 
in St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal church, a member of the 
Finance Committee of the Episcopal Board of Foreign 
Missions, Vice President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and chairman of the Grand Central Branch, 
which he founded eight years ago. He is also on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He is a trustee of the Seaman’s 
Mission of the Episcopal Church, also of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, the General Theological Seminary (Episcopal), the 
American Bible Society, etc. He was at a meeting of 
the officials of the Bible Society when the tidings came to 
him of his father’s death. 


THE MORRIS SCHOOL IN AFRICA. 


Edward S. Morris, consul for the Republic of Liberia 
residing at Philadelphia, has been conducting a Christian 
school in Africa for several years past, and has this year 
named the school ‘‘Anna Morris” in memory of his decease 
mother. This monument heis erecting day by day, will 
not cease when he shall be called to account for his fi- 
delity as a Christian servant. We have been amazed at 
his perseverance under embarrassments which demon- 
strate characteristics which secure success. The school 
at present is overflowing, not only with the children of 
Liberia, but with the native boys and girls from the Afri- 
can jungles, some of whom are sons of chiefs. 

Thus is he preparing those who will be the future 
teachers so much needed in the interior of that ‘*Dark 
Continent.”” This school will be a great help to the en- 
lightenment and Christianizing influence of the immediate 
surroundings in Liberia. It is sustained and managed 
out of his own labors and resources, with some philan- 
thropic aid from others. He would greatly enlarge the 
operations of the school, if means permitted, but he pre- 
fers to keep it upon the individual basis. Mr. Morris has 
for many years had an established reputation from numer- 
ous approved characters and societies in England as well 
as in the United States. We have known him for many 
years and watched with pleasure his deliberate, steady, 
and fixed life-work for Liberia and Africa. His religious 
fellowship has always been, and is with a Society of 
Friends, among whom the Spirit of God is acknowledged 
as the quickening incentive and ever abiding power. 

We rejoice to add that the outlook and promise of pros- 
perity of the Anna Morris School never was more prom- 
ising. We bid him good cheer in his work of faith and 
labor of love, and invoke for him the Divine blessing. 
—Presbyterian Journal (Philadelphia) . 
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A LAST PRAYER. 
[Written by Helen Jackson (“H. H.”) four days before her death—Aug. 8.) 


Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day; 
And left my work but just begun; 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin ; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win; 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothtul been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls thy leaders gave. 


In outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, 
Father, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task Thos hast, 
Let me repentant work for Thee! 
— The Century Magazine. 


LETTERS TO SECRETARY. 
FROM ONE MORE THAN FOURSCORE. 


Dear Brother —The difficult, because unappreciated, 
service required of one engaged in promoting an unpopu- 
lar cause leads me to say that the good Lord thoroughly 
knows his agents. One who has a profound and unfaltering 
belief in that which is ‘‘despised and rejected of men,’’ 
and who feels sure that God has specially called him to 
advocate just that, need never be dismayed. Is not this 
the great secret of Moody’s power? 

What a consummate blessing to beliéve and feel as you 
do about it. What could you do in this fighting world 
without it? Wouldn’t it be an up-hill work in verity? But 
with it and Jesus in your soul, what care you for difficul- 
ties? ‘‘Every valley shall be exalted.” 

How jubilant by and by will be your view from the Zion 
above of the peaceful reign of Messiah over the united 
happy tribes of men, to whose blessedness some instru- 
mentality, through Divine goodness, it was yours gladly to 
contribute. D. D. Tappan. 


Urau, December 7, 1885. 


My dear Brother Howard—I am facing homeward, 
though I make two stops, so that this will reach you some- 
time before I put in an appearance. I was much pleased 
to get your cheery word upon my arrival at Salt Lake City, 
and I hoped to get time for a return message; but I was 
80 busy that the days flew without it. I have thought of 
you and of your cause often. 

I heard Bishop Clegg of the Mormon Church preach one 
Sunday, and he ‘‘wanted to know if it was the Christian 
way for fifty-five millions of people to bind and imprison 
and send armies, because they differed with them (the 
Mormons). He said it had always been so with the so- 
called Christian peoples and nations. He said they always 
get angry in trying to make Peace, and when they wanted 
to stop bloodshed they began by drenching the earth in 
blood. Those who bear the banner of the Prince of Peace 
think it their first duty to unsheath the sword. If we can 
judge from appearances they would be glad to murder us 
as they have others who differ with them. Isn’t it a strange 
commentary on Christianity ?”’ 


Yours truly, 
A. E. Winsuir. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR WILSON OF IOWA. 
Unirep States 
Wasuinerton, D. C., Dec. 19, 1885. 


Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec. American Peace Society : 


Dear Sir—Yours of the 17th inst., requesting copy of 
the bill introduced by me for the establishment of Inter- 
national Arbitration is at hand, and I will cause a copy to 
be sent you at once. Memorials from State Legislatures 
in favor of the enactment of some such bill would un- 
doubtedly be of service, as they would tend to show the 
drift or public sentiment as gathered by persons in such 
official situation as usually represent definitely the views 
of constituencies. Any memorials or petitions sent to 
me will be presented to the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, having charge of the 
bill. Yours truly, 

J. F. Witson. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE MONEY. 


Mr. Editor—I shared the deep satisfaction felt by the 
civilized world, when a threatened war was averted by the 
Geneva award. As a sufferer by the Confederate cruisers, 
I put in my claim for damages, and it has been allowed. 
In common with 9999 others I wait the distribution of 
perhaps 50 per cent. of the claim. When it comes what 
shall I do with it? My wife wants a new cloak. The 
children always need clothing. My library has not grown 
of late. My periodicals are less in number than I would 
enjoy. As to calls for public charity and private bene- 
factions they never lack urgency. 

But closing my ears for a moment to these pleadi 
voices I seem to hear another call so quiet, plaintive an 
persuasive, that [ cannot ignore it. 

It is the cry of your neglected and needy society. It 
preached peace when war threatened. It urged arbitra- 
tion. It welcomed the Geneva award as a providential 
blessing. Surely some men have not forgotten those in- 
spiring meetings where David Dudley Field, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, James B. Miles, and others, eloquently endorsed the 
Geneva Arbitration, and urged a wider and a perpetual 
application of the same beneficent principle. The time 
has come to make it permanent and perpetual. Congress 
is about to act on that very question. 

The American Peace Society appears before the people 
and legislators and asks aid to promote this work. Jour- 
neys must be taken, halls hired, church edifices secured, 
speakers engaged, documents issued, petitions circulated, 
legislators interviewed, and Congress influenced to immedi- 
ate and decisive action. 

For one I have resolved to give a portion of the Geneva 
award, if I receive it, to the Society, that best expresses 
the idea and motive which secured that award. 

I invite those who expect to be benefited by the com- 
ing distribution to join with me und set apart at least a 
tithe (10 per cent.) of what we receive to insure in the 
future and for our children peaceful, rather than bloody 
methods of settling international disputes. 

January, 1886. G. A. W. 


—At a collection made at a church an evening or two 
since, a lady offered the plate to a wealthy man, well 
known for his stinginess. ‘‘I have nothing to give,” was 


his surly reply. ‘‘Then take something,” she resumed : 
**T am begging for the poor.” 
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DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Sunday, Nov. 22. At Keene, N. H., entertained by 
that staunch and consistent Peace man, A. E. Webb, 
whose pastor, Dr. Eaton of the Baptist Church, welcomed 
me and my Peace message to his pulpit in the morning and 
invited a union meeting in the evening, which was attended 
by the Methodists, Baptists, a Grand Army Post, and 
others, well filling the largest audience room in the town. 
A collection was taken for the American Peace Society. 
Keene is a village lovely for situation, thriving in busi- 
ness and has a local Peace Society, organized at the 
meetings held last summer by Alfred H. Love and 
Amanda Deyo. Dr. Eaton made some impressive re- 
marks at the close of the evening service on his own ex- 
perience in army and hospital. 

I had a pleasant call on an old acquaintance, Rev. C. 
E. Harrington, of the First Congregational Church. The 
Second Church has at present no pastor. The bloody 
and terrible siege of Samaria was a fruitful topic of re- 
mark in the Sunday-school] class which I was permitted to 
teach. -Surely such scenes, even if more than re-enacted in 
the Napoleonic wars, cannot again transpire. But starva- 
tion, cannibalism and all unmentionable forms of debauch- 
ery spring from the appetites and passions aroused and 
developed by war. ‘The world cannot utterly escape bar- 
barism and savagery till it abolishes that fostering parent 
of every human vice and crime. War operates on civil- 
izing and Christianizing efforts as polygamy does on the 
morals of Mormons, or as slavery used to act on the 
churches, or the use of spirituous liquors on the ministry, 
or the practice of duelling on communities. It is a bur- 
den too crushing to longer carry. 


Sunday, Nov. 29. A pleasant Sabbath and good audi- 
ences at the Congregational Church, at Newtonville, now 
without a pastor. One lady subscribed for two of our 
periodicals, and some expressed verbally sympathy with 
our work. 


Sunday, Dec 13. Preached in the morning on the eighth 
Psalm, and at evening on “Laying aside personal, social and 
national weights, or hindrances to God’s perfect work.” A 
severe storm prevented a large attendance at the Chapel 
(Pigeon Cove, Mass.). But the preaching and Bible ser- 
vice deeply interested me as did the prayer meeting of the 
previous evening. 


Monday, Dec. 14. I was delighted to-day with a 
‘‘paper” read in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, by Rev. H. T. 
Cheever, on ‘‘Correspondences of Faith,”’ as evidenced in 
the works of Madam Guyon, Prof. T. C. Upham, and 
others. It was a fair and impressive presentation of the 
doctrine of Sanctification by Faith. Notice of an excellent 
book by the same author, a brother of Dr. George B. 
Cheever, of Anti-Slavery fame, will be found in another 
column. Mr. Cheever sympathizes thoroughly #ith the 
objects of our Society, and has often aided us with his 
versatile pen. He comes of a benevolent family. His 
brother-in-law, Ichabod Washburn, founded and endowed 
the college bearing his name at Topeka, Kan., and employed 
his wealth in benevolent help to similar educational and 
religious institutions, and also young men struggling for a 
Christian education. Rev. Henry T. Cheever was for 
some years a pastor, and of late a Chapel missionary, in 
Worcester, Mass., and has ever stood firmly at the front 
in all moral reforms. No sweeter or lovelier crown could 
come upon a head hardly as yet whitening with age, than 
that he should personally realize the quiet and blessed 


assurance of personal and scriptural faith which he is 
now so earnestly trying to impart. 


Sunday, Dec. 20. After a quiet and worshipful Sab- 
bath with my family at our home church, Rev. A. E. 
Winship, pausing to attend a child’s funeral in Somerville, 
drove with me to an afternoon meeting, which he addressed 
at Music Hall, Bostom There were over 1000 people 
present. They listened attentively to the sweet singing 
and the excellent discourse on ‘‘The present aspects of 
Mormonism.” But somehow the prayer which I was 
invited to offer, had to rise without the usual reverential 
silence and needed sympathy. I could not resist the feel- 
ing that some regarded it as rather an unnecessary, 
though customary, interruption to things more enjoyable. 
With persons themselvés prayerless, it is often so regarded. 
God keep us from this infidelity. The gift of the Holy 
Spirit, Christ makes dependent on asking. When work is 
the only worship, secularism will be the only religion. 
Prayer is the offspring of faith as well as its exercise. It 
creates and nurses reverence. It obtains answers. It 
hastens the coming Kingdom. Every soul that prays is 
by that act opened to the entrance of whatever spiritual 
gift it may need from God. 


*Tis prayer supports the soul that’s weak, 
Though thought be broken, language lame, 
Pray if thou canst, or canst not speak, 
But pray with faith in Jesus’ name. 


Mr. Winship pointed out that the root of Mormonism 
is religious fanaticism. Among the masses, said to be 
now 120,000, it is sincere. Polygamy is held to be script- 
ural and the 1500 who practise it, are thought to be supe- 
rior saints, whose conduct accerds with the creed of the 
church, and all latter-day saints should approve, defend, 
suffer and die for them, if necessary. The Mormon 
Church does not teach war. The presence of United 
States troops under Gen. O. O. Howard has stirred its 
preachers to sharper condemnation of military force. 

Notions of a pre-existent state anda kind of transmi- 
gration of souls are preached at funerals and on other oc- 
casions. Water baptism is taught as regenerative. Heaven 
is specially open and its highest rewards are obtainable by 
those who ‘‘multiply, increase and replenish the earth” 
most faithfully. Whatever we may think it to be, Mor- 
mons believe their system to be a religion, and attacks on 
it are attacks on liberty of conscience. Punishment of 
polygamy they regard as religious persecution. 

Patient instruction of the young and ignorant, the 
speaker believed the best and final solution of the problem. 
Laws, marshals and armies may intimidate for a time, 
but to stop the delusion and shame of Mormonism, its 
children must be taught ‘ta better way” of belief and 
practice. 

I heard Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, preach in the 
evening on ‘*‘Whom the Son maketh free, is free indeed.” 
He pointed out the timidity of those who doubt funda- 
mental and fixed facts. They are enslaved by their doubts 
and fears. If one denies the existence of God, retribu- 
tive punishment, a future state, and the immortality of the 
soul, he drifts out into an unknown sea without shore 
lights, chart or compass. He is in no proper sense a 
*‘free-thinker.”’ It was a most brilliant and moving ad- 
dress exhibiting the characteristic power of this great pul- 
pit orator and lifting a packed audience on the tide of 
eloquence with as much apparent ease as a wave lifts a 
chip ! 
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Monday, Dec. 21. At twelve o’clock in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Rev. Mr. Aitken, “Missioner’’ of the English Episco- 
pal Church, preached to a large audience on the ‘*Gospel 
as a power—the power of God—the power of God unto 
Salvation,—and this only to him that believeth.” He is 
an evangelist of the Moody School, without Moody’s lack 
of early culture. Simple, direct, sympathetic, illustrating 
the truth from personal experience, he held rapt attention 
foran hour. There was a large ‘‘after-meeting” for special 
prayer. He went directly to Nashville and New Orleans. 
One sees little of the conservative not to say cool methods 
of the Episcopal Church in this preacher’s efforts to save 
men. 

This evening in Salem, with many Christian friends, we 
united to notice the landing of the Pilgrims. Drs. Atwood 
and Withrow, Congregationalists, Dr. G. A. Anderson, 
Baptist, and Dr. Phillips Brooks, Episcopalian, addressed 
us on ‘* The character of the Pilgrims,—their virtues 
and their faults, their patience under persecution and 
their persecution of others.” Strange that on Baptists 
and Quakers the Puritans of Salem should heap the 
very indignities which the former left England to 
escape! Such is poor human nature. Its original bias 
does not rescue it from the narrowing, depraving in- 
fluence of our age. It invites that influence and contrib- 
utes to it. Would we have persecuted if we had lived in 
the seventeenth century? I think so. Dr. Anderson 
pointed out that while we had outgrown some of his faults 
we still lacked certain Puritan virtues. Conscientiousness, 
willingness to suffer for our belief, the courage cf convic- 
tion; we are losing these. We are not less under the 
domination of public opinion, even when that opinion is 
unenlightened. We hate even more than our fathers did 
to be singular and to be ridiculed. ; 

The observance of the day was more general than ever, 
reaching even to New Orleans. But we grow to celebrate 
the landing of those who despised Christmas, too much as 
the old countries observe Christmas. We feed and flatter 
and enjoy ourselves and imagine we honor the Pilgrims! 
Christians are prone to forget that their real ancestry is 
far more ancient, that they are citizens of another and 
better country, and that the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ demand a higher praise and broader, holier 
service. 


Sunday, Dec. 27. -Preached twice and taught a Bible 
class at Everett, Mass. The miscarriage of my map of 
Gettysburg lessened the teaching effect of the evening 
discourse, but gave the speaker more freedom of mind 
and movement. The discussion in the Bible class was 
largely on the meaning of *‘ Prince of Peace” (Isa. ix.), 
and the sword of Peter (Luke xxii : 50-51). One of God’s 
ripened saints who reminded me of Anna the prophetess, 
and whose ninety-first birthday occurs Jan. 23, gave me 
out of her narrow resources five dollars! A letter from 
another saint, nearly as aged, encloses $25, and anoth- 
er of still greater age sends $100! Shall I notice an- 
other gift, great for his means, which an aged brother 
who visited us sent me this month? Verily these persons 
bring forth fruit in old age. Who will take their high and 
holy places on earth so soon to be vacated for seats in 
od I cannot avoid mentioning a thank-offering of 

20 which came from one who loved Elihu Burritt, and 
gave it largely as a memorial of that gifted advocate of 

eace. 


Tuesday, Dec. 29. United States Senator Dawes of 


Massachusetts addressed an influential audience in Me- 


morial Hall, Harvard College, Cambridge, this evening 
on Indian Rights (and wrongs). He spoke with so 
much personal knowledge and sincere conviction and 
gave such an array of sad and recent facts as to our gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘ experiments” with the Indians, that I was 
filled with shame and indignation. Treat with him, cheat 
him, lie to him, starve him, kill him! Do this at the ex- 
pense of $320,000,000! Such is a brief account of these 
‘* policies.” Recent experiments with schools promise 
better things. It seemed to some that Mr. Dawes 
failed to give sufficient credit to missionary influence 
on Choctaws, Cherokees and others both before 
and since their removal to the Indian Territory. 
He did not say what seems self-evident viz.: that 
no treatment of the Indian has failed more con- 
spicuously or shamefully than the military treatment. It 
has cost several thousand dollars and some scores of white 
lives to kill a single Indian! They are, Mr. Dawes thinks, 
as numerous now as when the Pilgrims landed. But let 
us not forget the early example of William Penn and the 
consistent ‘‘testimony” of the Society of Friends ever 
since. Nor can we ignore the fact that, whatever the 
policy of the government, Christian men and women 
pitied and labored for the Indian effectually long before 
Hampton, Carlisle and other recent schools were founded. 
The government has too often represented the brutality 
of the half-savage frontiersman and not the sobér 
Christian common sense of our best people, 

But Mr. Dawes is robbing himself of rest and devoting 
his holiday to a noble, philanthropic cause. We honor him 
for heeding the call of Indian Rights Associations—largely 
led by patient, persistent Christian women,—and elo- 
quently pleading for 300,000 outcast and oppressed. How 
much above the ordinary ‘‘stump”’ from which an average 
politician really pleads as much for his own election to 
office as for his country or human rights! Mr. Dawes must 
return to Washington with his moral fibre strengthened 
by contact with good people and by exercising himself 
in a righteous cause. 

I have been told that wherever an Indian sees a United 
States soldier, he will never trust a white missionary. 
One man represents pitiless enmity. How can the other 
man of the same color and country represent disinterested 
love? When Mr. Dawes’ committee went among the 
wild Indians, it was weeks before the latter would believe 
them to be other than mercenary and hypocritical. Can 
the leopard change his spots? Thus they reasoned and 
therefore distrusted. 


Wednesday, Dec. 30. Who should visit the Peace 
rooms to-day but my old friend and former neighbor, Rev. 
John Allen of Farmington, Maine, known generally as 
“Camp-meeting John.” He is about ninety-one, the hero 
of many a ‘‘ tented field’’ of spiritual conflict. His na- 
tive wit and sterling sense abide, while his once sprightly 
feet begin to stumble a little even before he reaches the 
dark mountains. We lived side by side in unbroken 
peace for a decade, and it does me good to hear the un- 
changed voice and look into the undimmed eye of the 
aged man. He was a drinker and a fighter once, but 
‘*grace changed all that,” and bent his belligerent nature 
so that its upspringing has many times made his preached 
word a veritable pel arrow to the heart. God bless 
and keep thee, John, till glory. 


Pe mcs cavalry were driven back by Dacoits near Man- 
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From Friends’ Review. 
THE NON-FIGHTING HUGUENOTS. 


It was with much satisfaction that I read a few weeks 
ago this enunciation of the French Premier Brisson, that 
France ‘‘ wants peace and development in internal affairs ; 
it wants economical legislation ; it wants capital and labor 
to understand that they should be associated brothers, and 
uot warring brothers.’’ It is very much to be regretted, 
however, that the same high official does not admit that 
the like ‘‘ Peace and development’’ are what are similar- 
ly needed by certain weaker nations upon whom the ap- 
propriating hand of France has lately been heavily laid ; 
for to-day’s cablegram tells us, that ‘‘ Premier Brisson, in 
an interview with [certain] delegates, declared himself 
emphatically opposed to the evacuation of Tonquin and 
Madagascar.” 

The name of the Frenchman just mentioned, recalls that 
of the Huguenot, Claude Brousson, who figured promi- 
nently in the time of the persecution which followed the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he believed himself called to the work of the 
ministry. Escaping with his family to Switzerland, and 
leaving them there, he returned to his own land to share 
with his countrymen in the trials accompanying the terri- 
ble dragonnades. Says Smiles: ‘‘ Brousson, knowing 
that he might be seized and taken prisoner at any moment, 
had long considered whether he ought to resist the attempts 
made to capture him. He had at first carried a sword, but 
at length ceased to wear it, being resolved entirely to cast 
himself on Providence ; he also instructed all who resorted 
to his meetings to come to them unarmed.” Brousson was 
eventually apprehended by his unpitying pursuers, and was 
executed upon the Peyrou of Montpellier—that fateful 
eminence where so many of the Huguenots of the Cey- 
ennes and Lower Languedoc paid the penalty of death for 
their fidelity to Christ. 

Following the death of Brousson came the Camisard 
war of 1702-4, the Protestants under their prophet cap- 
tains, Cavalier, Castanet, Roland and others, repaying in 
kind the barbarities, the pillage, the destruction of fields, 
crops and hamlets, which were authorized or allowed by 
Baville, the Papist Intendant of the Province of Langue- 
doc. Here again Smiles remarks,* ‘‘ It is to be observed 
that by this time a fiercely combative spirit of fighting for 
fighting’s sake, began to show itself among the Camisards.”’ 
These were finally overcome, yet the executions upon the 
Peyron continued ; hundreds of the Protestants were con- 
signed to the galleys; women and girls who adhered to 
the hated religion were incarcerated in the dreaded prison 
at Carcassone, or doomed to a living death in the Tower 
of Constance, at Aiguesmortes. Meanwhile, many thou- 
sands of the Huguenots fled the kingdom, so that other 
lands, at the expense of France, became gainers through 
their industry, integrity and mental ability. . 

We now come to the time of Paul Rabaut, who was in 
part the contemporary, and also the able, faithful, and 
peacefully disposed successor of Antoine Court, in the 
oversight of the Huguenots of South France. Desubas, a 
pastor of Languedoc, having been taken prisoner by the 
royal Dragoons (1745), ‘“‘was conducted to Nismes, and 
from Nismes to Montpellier. While on his way to death 
at Montpellier, some of his peasant friends, who lived 
along the road, determined to rescue him. But when 
Paul Rabaut heard of the proposed attempt, he ran to the 
place where the people had assembled and held them 
back. He was opposed to all resistance to the governing 


power, and thought it possible, by patience and righteous- 
ness, to live down all this horrible persecution.” 

Rabaut showed himself to be a far wiser counsellor than 
the fierce Camisard leader, Roland. ‘ Besides being 
zealous, studious and pious,’’ continues Smiles, ‘‘ Rabaut 
was firm, active, shrewd and gentle. He stood strongly 
upon moral force. Once, when the Huguenots had be- 
come more than usually provoked by the persecutions 
practised on them, they determined to appear armed at 
the assemblies ; Rabaut peremptorily forbade it. If they 
persevered, he would forsake their meetings. He pre- 
vailed, and they came armed only with their Bibles.” 
Again, ‘‘he strongly urged his brethren never to adopt 
any means whatever of forcibly resisting the King’s 
orders.” 

The happy result of this firm adherence to principle was, 
that all the faithful instinctively turned to Rabaut when 
assailed by fresh difficulties and persecutions, and acted 
on his advice. He obtained the respect, even of the 
Catholics themselves, because it was known that he was a 
friend of peace, and opposed to all risings and rebellions 
amongst his people. More than this, it was Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne, son of Paul Rabaut, who as deputy for Nis- 
mes in the National Assembly of France (1789), claimed 
the right of all Protestants to worship God in accord- 
ance with their own preferred way. The motion being 
adopted, all Frenchmen, whatever their religious belief, 
were declared admissible to all offices and employments. 
A few months later, this Rabaut Saint-Etienne became 
President of the Constituent Assembly. 

Besides Brousson and Rabaut, there were others of the 
Protestants of the Cevennes, who maintained that all car- 
nal fighting was opposed to the Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace. They were also opposed to taking oaths and held 
to a free ministry, without any formal service in their 
religious assemblies. How, in the latter part of last cen- 
tury, but, particularly, in the early part of the present 
century when Stephen Grellet visited them, they showed 
their adherence to the doctrines and principles held by the 
Society of Friends, is already well known to us. 

Jostan W. LeEeps. 


* See his ‘‘Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,” p. 160. 

—‘‘In the defence of her young the animal mother be- 
comes a heroine. The young lady mother who attends 
party, ball or theatre, turning over her infant child to a 
wet nurse, stands beneath the animal mother, who, witha 
fidelity that challenges admiration, watches her offspring 
and nourishes it.” 


—‘‘If kind, just treatment of animals were taught in our 
schools, and preached from the pulpit, the truly humane 
element in man’s nature would gain strength and come to 
the foreground.”’ 


—Wendell Phillips wrote in an album these lines, which 
tell the experience of many a chivalrous life : 
“T slept and dreamt that life was beauty; 

I woke and found that life was duty. 
Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
Noonday life and light to thee.’’ 


—The Quaker element that has been diffused among us 
has done much for society, and had an ennobling and puri- 
fying influence on the American people.—H. W. Long- 
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HUNTING AN INDIAN.—A STORY. 


BY REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


There was an Indian once who lived in the heart of 
America, in open country, where wild buffalo wandered 
and his own people wandered, scarcely less wild than the 
buffalo, who had lived in their tents there longer than any 
body knew. 

In this country where he lived there was a gorge so 
narrow in places that two people, joining hands and 
stretching out their arms to the full, could touch the sides 
of it with the tips of their fingers, and everywhere it was 
very narrow, and its sides were so high that, from the bot- 
tom looking up, they seemed to touch the sky, and both 
went up to the same height and were so straight up that 
they might have been built by the masons who build pas- 
sages, but they were made by nature. It really seemed 
as if a great crack had been made right through a moun- 
tain. And at the bottom in between these high rock walls, 
ran a rapid stream of water. 

Now in this stream some white men one day found gold, 
and were delighted and settled to live by it, for they were 
sure that they would find more gold. And they built huts 
for themselves, and waded into the stream and dug into 
its sands and washed them and looked for fortunes. They 
were a wild and reckless set of fellows, and held the Ind- 
ians, who now and then came by them at their work, in 
contempt, and sometimes they shot one and wounded or 
killed him, partly for fear, partly for hatred, and the be- 
reaved Indian woman was full of anguish that they had 
shot her husband, and the tribes grew angry. And there 
was danger of feuds and fights and bitter revenge and even 
a national war. 

There was one among those Indians whose soul turned 
sick and who felt just as if his legs would fail him at the 
prospect of such a terrible day as seemed all so rapidly 
coming about. 

‘**No, not massacre,”’ he said, shaking his head gravely 
and looking wonderingly and anxiously and pleadingly oy 
them all. ‘*No, no, not massaere.” 

He was of childlike heart, and so loved people that the 
thought of the horrors of soldiers coming, carrying sword 
and fire into their camp, killing their little ones and women 
and burning their huts and crops, made him all wretched- 
ness and misery. For the gold that was being taken from 
their land he cared nothing, but oh, the suffering to wives 
and children! Yet what could he do? He did not see; 
he only longed and was bewildered and could have cried. 
And they jeered and flouted him. He did not know what to 
say, but he carried his loving heart to the go!d-washers at 
their work. It was a risky thing to do, but he longed to 
win them, and he thought nothing of the risk; but there 
he did not know what to do; he only offered his services, 
but they were not wanted and he went away sick at heart : 
he could see no good come of it all. They wanted none 
of his help, and to their coarse and vulgar natures his 
simple ways and almost tearful smiles seemed despicable 
and ridiculous. On one day he returned with a little 
present of fresh buffalo steak, and offered it, looking 
straight into their eyes with a pleading look, when one of 
their cruellest men, exasperated and maddened at this of- 
fensive tenderness, set his teeth, dashed down his tools, 
and seizing the big bowie-knife hanging at his side, with 
a bound sprang at him, savage as a tiger, to make an end 
of him. In another minute any man but an Indian would 
have lain stretched on the ground in his own blood, but he 
was an Indian, a huntsman used to the hunt and charges 


of wild beasts at bay; nimble, quick, fleet as a wild deer, 
with the thought flashing into his mind, ‘‘All this mischief 
will be done if I am slain,” he was in a second away, the 
white man after him like a hound thirsty for blood. 

Now, here and there, there ran up the precipitous sides 
of this gorge a narrow, steep, broken path. Not far from 
where the white men washed their gold one of these 
almost invisible and dangerous paths wormed its way from 
bottom to top. It was nowhere more than wide enough 
for a man, and there were places where it wis fitter for 
the sure foot of a wild goat or a little mountain hare than 
for the foot of a man, even of a practised Indian. And 
into this path the flying Indian turned and his mad, mur- 
derous pursuer after him. At every footstep loose gravel 
fell from its margin down through the air and splashed 
into the stream below. The rest of the gold-seekers had 
dropped their tools and stood breathless, watching from 
below, expecting e ery moment to see the Indian turn on 
his foe, for he was strong and he had a knife, with which 
he had slashed asunder the limbs of the buffalo. There 
would be a struggle, and one or both would fall through 
the air and be smashed on the stones below. The minutes 
seemed like hours. But the Indian did not turn; he 
reached the giddy top, and so did his pursuer. For a mo- 
ment both disappeared, but in another they were both seen 
again making an awful leap across the chasm from one 
side to the other between them and the sky. 

The Indian, on reaching the ground above, had hoped to 
end his flight and danger to his life by leaping across to 
the other side of the gorge. He found a* point where the 
sides were possibly near enough for an Indian, and he 
dared it and reached the other side. 

Scarcelyehad he done so than he heard behind him a 
thud and a scuffle, as if something had happened he had 
not expected. Had the man leaped? and he must have 
missed. Instantly he had stopped, turned round, and 
went back. It wasso. The man leaped after the Indian, 
reached the opposite side only with his toes, had slipped, 
had thrown forward his arm, and with both his hands, 
while he was dropping over the edge, had clutched at the 
long grass, at anything, and with his right hand had grasped 
a branch of a little root of scrub-wood, and there he was 
now hanging from that single twig down over the awful 
chasm, three hundred feet, silent and empty below. 

We all expect those we have wronged to serve us when 
in their power as we would serve any who wrong us. So 
the moment the white man saw the Indian looking down 
on him where he hung and kneel down on the grass, he 
looked back defiance at him. will unclasp my hand,” 
he thought to himself. ‘He will slash at that twig there 
with his knife, or else he will give a push to its straining 
root, where the tuft is already tearing away and gaping! 
It will soon be all over for me. There is a horrible death 
below!” This all flashed in his mind in a second, and a 
ghastly grin leaped from his bloodshot face ; his free hand 
was clenched, and his mouth shaped itself for a parting 
curse, but he could not speak. 

But to the Indian the one thought was, could he pos- 
sibly pull thatman up? He was strong, but he was weary 
with his run. He lay down upon his face; eagerly he 
leaned over the edge of the cliff a little, grasped the strain- 
ing wrist with a grip which hands only can give when it is 
the supreme God that nerves them, and with all his might 
he drew. It was a slow and a terrible labor, and at every 
second of it both lives were in danger. Moments seemed 
days. At last the work was done; the man was landed 
and lay full length upon the ground, pale and sad. His 
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first movement was to turn over and hide his face in the 
grass to cry, and he sobbed as he had never sobbed since 
he was a child. 

And the Indian felt for that shamed weeping man, and 
turned and quietly went his way home. 

At length the white man sauntered down the winding 
road back to his comrades again. They did not speak. 
The camp seemed very still. They all knocked off work a 
little earlier, and their pipes were smoked that night in a 
pensive mood. 

No more Indians were shot and there was no chance of 
war. And that poor Indian, in his billy-cock and ill-fit- 
ting coat, by his simple natural ways of mercy destroyed 
the enmity thereby, as Jesus Christ in millions of hearts 
has done by his suffering on the cross. Mercy is God's 
way to victory over wicked men, and this is the way it 
works.—Sunday Magazine. : 


ESQUIMAUX DOGS AT DINNER. 


If the dogs have not been fed for two or three days it will 
be now in order to give them their semi-weekly feeding, 
and this requires a good deal of time and patience. They 
are only fed once every other day even when the canine 
larder is amply supplied and they are doing their hardest 
work ; while on long journeys, where an ample larder 
occurs only at rare intervals, the times of feeding are 
more likely to be every third and even fourth day. And 
when fed every other day, if the food is ample, they will 
go indefinitely on the hardest work and retain their good 
condition. One of the hardest things for the dog driver 
to manage is the feeding of his animals so as to give each 
one his share, which is seldom all they want*to eat. - If 
the food is cut up into little bits, so that the dogs can 
swdllow it at a gulp or two and spread upon the ground 
or snow, the little ones will get nearly all of it, for the 
first reception of food is always greeted by the big ones 
belligerently indulging in an unnecessary squabble to de- 
termine supremacy, and while this is going on the little 
ones are as busy as chickens picking up the bits. Nothing 
can be more comical than to see a feeding of this kind 
among a large band of dogs, for by the time the huge 
fellows are through fighting, the food has disappeared, 
and you see them go smelling around the ground in the 
most foolish looking manner, with a look of disgust 
on their faces, as if they were wondering what they 
were fighting about anyway, the little ones forming a 
circle at a respectful distance, licking their chops gleefully, 
while you imagine you can almost see them wink at 
each other at the good joke they have played on their 
larger brethren. However much this ending may please 
us as we see the justifiable discomfiture of the big brutes, 
it is evidently not as well relished by the dog driver him- 
self, whose sympathies lie more with those that do for 
him the greatest amount of, work, and these, of course, 
are the big bullies. If the meat is thrown out in too 
large chunks to be swallowed without tearing to pieces the 


large dogs get it all. 


—It should be an indispénsable rule of life, to limit our 
expenses to our present condition; and whatever may be 
our expectations, to live within the compass of what we 
actually possess. 


—What is a crank? A man whose head is turned. 


—Tears soften a man’s heart, flatteries his head. 


THE IDEALS OF NATIONS. 


The ideal of many nations has been delight in war. 
They have not cared to have any annals which will not be 
written in blood. Such a people were the ancient Assy- 
rians, of whom we read so much in Scriptures. In the 
sculptures of their kings’ palaces you may see how they 
exulted to portray themselves. Pass the huge portals, 
guarded by wings, bulls, and lions with human faces, and 
on every wall you will see delineated people of frightful 
fierceness, defeating their enemies, swimming rivers, 
shattering fortresses, dashing cities into potsherds, tortur- 
ing and slaughtering their prisoners, sweeping from land 
to land like a devouring fire, while on their heads fly fierce 
spirits who protect and foster these cruelties, and eagles 
who trace in their claws the entrails of the slain. In the 
hall of Targon that king has had himself represented 
stabbing and butchering his captives with his own hands. 
In the one domestic scene found among these sculpturings 
of horror and bloodshed (you may see it if you ever visit 
the British Museum of London), the son of Sennacherib 
is seated in a vine-clad arbor at a feast. Opposite to him 
is his queen among her maidens, and close behind the 
queen hangs from the branch of a palm tree a ghastly hu- 
man head with an iron ring drawn through the lip. Such 
were the awful ornaments of queens’ chambers in days of 
old. Well, did it prosper, this bloody city? Did it 
endure, this home of lions and of young lions, where the 
lion fed its whelps and strangled for his lioness and filled 
his dens with rapine? Read the prophet Nahum for 
answer, and you will see how soon it passed away in fire 
and sword amid the wrath and hatred of the nations. And 
did war-loving Egypt fare better? We see her triumphant 
dynasts sweeping into battle amid the serried ranks of her 
numberless archers ; we'read pompous enumeration of the 
victories of her Rameses ; but Egypt snapped like one of 
her own river reeds before the might of Persia, and the 
fellaheen scooped their mill-stones out of the face of 
Rameses, the most colossal statue in the world.—Canon 
‘Farrar. 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S LAST CIGAR. 

The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, President of N. Y. Cen- 
tral R. R. and son-in-law of W. H. Vanderbilt, was in 
Albany one day attending the meeting of the New York 
Central stockholders. Meeting a friend, the tender of a 
cigar to Mr. Depew recalled an interesting reminiscence, 
which we give in Mr. Depew’s words: ‘‘I was a confirmed 
smoker, smoking twenty cigars a day, up to about a dozen 
years ago, when I gave up the habit. I now do not use 
tobacco. Twelve or thirteen years ago I found myself 
suffering from indigestion, with wakeful fits at night, ner- 
vousness and inability to submit to mental strain. I was 
in the city of Albany one day aud bought a twenty-five- 
cent Partaga. I was walking up Broadway, and at the 
corner. of State Street I took the cigar out of my mouth 
and looked at it. I had smoked about an inch of it. 
A thought struck me I had been reading a German 
savant's book on the unhealthfulness of the use of tobacco. 
I looked at my cigar and said: ‘You are responsible for 
this mischief.’ I threw that Partaga into the gutter and 
resolved not to smoke again. For six months I suffered 
the torments of the damned. I wanted to smoke, butl 
resolutely refused. My appetite meanwhile was growing 
better, my sleep was growing sounder, and I could do 
more work. I found the use of tobacco was affecting my 
physical system and I stopped it entirely and have not 
commenced again and probably never shall.” 
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PER PACEM AD LUCEM. 


Ido not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road; 

I do not ask that thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load; 


I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 
I know top well the poison and the sting 
things too sweet. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead, 
Lead me aright — 
ae h rp should falter, and though heart should 
eed — 
Through Peace to Light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that Thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
ithout a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
: My way to see; 
Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand 
And follow Thee. 


Joy is like restless day; but peace divine 

Like quiet night; , 

Lead me, O Lord —till perfect day shall shine, 
Through Peace to Light. 


BREAKING DOWN OF BARRIERS. 


_ The Independent says of the New York Episcopal Mis- 
sion : 

“And this, which is nothing other than just such a 
revival meeting as would be welcomed in any Baptist, or 
Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Congregational Church, is 
in the old conservative Trinity. The crowds whom Mr. 
Aitken bids come forward, fill the sacred spaces of chan- 
cel, choir and altar, and crowd against the robes of Mor- 
gan Dix and his associate priests. It isa revival meeting 
of the sort we know and love so well, not changed, but 
only a little disguised by more churchly attire and name. 
The preacher has on a white gown, instead of a black 
coat, and he uses the Roman Catholic names of mission 
and missioner, instead of revival and evangelist. But 
the fervor and intensity, and the methods are all there. 


‘What is doing every noon in Trinity Church, is done | 
every night in fifteen other of the principal Episcopal | 


Churches of the city. In each, the multitude is invited 
to attend; ushers seat whoever will come. The volun- 
tary chorus sings the familiar revival hymns; the mis- 
sioner from a platform which has almost forgotten its 
linen decencies, preaches without restraint immediate 
conversion ; and the after meeting follows for inquirers. 
This is the Episcopal Mission: Previous revival meetings, 
under Mr. Moody, and others, missions in Catholic 
Churches, have called together larger single audiences, 
but never before has so general an effort been made to 
bring the Gospel immediately home to people everywhere. 
While the inspiration is to be found outside of the Epis- 
copal Church, in the Moody revival meetings and the 
Catholic Missions, we owe great thanks to the Episcopal 
Church, for adopting the plan now so heartily and so gen- 
erally, without even waiting for the sacred time of Lent. 
It proves that the evangelical spirit is not lost in that 


{ 


Church. 


It is stronger than ever, permeating High, Low 
and Broad.’’ 

We heard Mr. Aitken in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
without the gown. He turned the whole tide of Gospel 
persuasion upon the heart of the unconverted sinner, and 
urged his immediate action by all the force of Christian 
love and scriptural argument. 

We hailed all this as evidence of the fulfilment of Our 
Lord’s Prayer, John xvii:21; and bade the preacher 
godspeed to Nashville and New Orleans.—[Ed. of Apvo- 
CATE. 


From our Dumb Animals. 


CHURCHMEN AND HORSEMEN. 


For the years 1870-5 I was pastor of a church, with a 
large congregation, situated in the shire town of one of 
the best farming counties in Illinois. A certain Col. W., 
who had distinguished himself by bravery in the war, and 
was known now as a ‘“‘horseman’’ because he owned a 
large livery stable, where he was more likely to spend his 
Sundays than at the church, was a prominent citizen. 

One pleasant Monday, he took the weary pastor out 
with a span of fine horses to visit a sick and dying soldier. 

The Colonel professed to be an infidel as to revealed re- 
ligion, and, I am sorry to say, habitually used profane 
language. His virtues ‘‘leaned to” courage, truthfulness, 
frankness, faithfulness and generosity.” 

To my utter astonishment, about as soon as we were 
fairly seated for the drive, he declared emphatically, ‘‘I 
am going to prosecute Deacon C., Dr, S.,” and others— 
mentioning the most prominent members of my church. 
‘‘Why, Colonel, what have you against them?’ ‘Last 
Sunday they left their horses in the cold storm of sleet, all 
through the morning service and the Sunday-school, unpro- 
tected. The poor beasts shivered and shook, and the law 
shall have its course.” I knew that this was no mere talk. 
The next Sabbath I related the substance of our conversa- 
tion from the pulpit. 

The Sabbath after, I read a notice for a meeting to 
build horsesheds, a humane provision that never had been 
inade during the fifty years of the church’s history! The 
people had a mind to work, and before another winter it 
made me happy to see that my unmerciful, because un- 
thoughtful brethren, had become merciful to their beasts. 

No one took more comfort in the sheds than Col. W. 
He even went so far after that as to come to meeting, a 
thing which he had professed to hate.—R. B. H. 


DOMESTIC INFELICITIES IN UTAH. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A teacher was sitting by her window the other day as 
a company of little ten-year old boys were at play. This 
conversation took place : 

“Susie is Charlie’s girl. 

**No, it’s Jennie.”’ 

**Well, I guess it’s both.’’ 

‘*Then we'll report him to the marshal, and have him 
arrested for polygamy.” 

Whc the little folks see the drift, and in their plays 
accept the situation it signifies much. 

At an evening party of some note, among high Mor- 
mons recently, the president of the ‘‘stake” went out to 
tea with a prominent lady not his wife, and another gen- 
tleman accompanied his wife. The president, a jovial 
man, was having a delightfully genial time with his tem- 
porary companion, when his wife shouted across the room, 
‘*Be careful, or I'll send you up by the marshals.” 
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OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE PEARLS. 


Every year is a pearl, dear, 
Perfect and pure and fair, 

That God lets grow within your life, 
Trusting it to your care. 


And death is the golden clasp, dear, 
That fastens the pearly chain, 

And it shines with a clearer lustre 
If the pearls are white through pain. 


Some of the chains are short, dear, 
And some are of many strands; 
But every one returns at last 
To the Master-workman’s hands. 


So, watch your precious pearls, dear, 
And keep them ever bright, 

That with the crqwn jewels they may glow 
At last in the infinite light. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


I was talking a few weeks ago with a clergyman at the 
West who said that he returned to his father’s house in 
Boston, and his brother, a son in the family, came in in- 
toxicated, and he said when the intoxicated son had re- 
tired, ‘‘Mother, how do you stand this?” ‘‘Oh!”’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘I have stood this a good while, but it don’t worry 
me now. I found that it was worrying me to death, and 
I put the whole case in God’s hands, and I said, ‘O God! 
I cannot endure this any longer; take care of my son, 
reform him, bless him, save him;’ and there I left the 
whole thing with God, and I shall never worry again.” 
“The next day,’’ said the clergyman who was talking to 
me in regard to it, ‘‘I met my brother, and I said, ‘John, 
you are in an awful position.” ‘How so? said he. ‘Why, 
mother told me that she had left you with God; she 
doesn’t pray for you any more.’ ‘Is that so? Well, I 
cannot contend with the Lord; I shall never drink again.’” 

He never did drink again. He went to the far West, 
and at a banquet in St. Louis given to him, a lawyer just 
come to the city, there were many guests, and there twas 
much wine poured, and they insisted that this reformed 
lawyer should take his glass of wine, and they insisted 
until it became a great embarrassment, as they said to 
him: ‘“*Ah! you don’t seem to have any regard for us, 
and you have no sympathy with our hilarities.” 

Then the man lifted the glass and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
there was in Boston some years ago a man who, though 
he had a beautiful wife and two children, fell away from 
his integrity and went down into the ditch of drunkerf- 
ness. He was reformed by the grace of God and the 
prayers of his mother, and he stands before you to-night. 
I am the man. If I drink this glass I shall go back to my 
old habit and perish; I am not strong enough to endure 
it. Shall I drink it? If you say so, I will.” 

A man sitting next lifted a knife and with one stroke 
broke off the bottom of the glass, and all the men at the 
table shouted: ‘‘Don’t drink! don’t drink !”’ 

Oh! that man was a hero. He had been going through 
a battle year after year; that was a great crisis. What 
a struggle! I tell you this incident because I want you 


to know that there are a great many men in peril, and 
when you are hard in your criticisms about men’s incon- 
sistencies, you do not know what a battle they have to 
fight ; a battle compared with which Austerlitz and Get- 


tysburg and Waterloo were child’s play. 


SHAMEFUL IF TRUE. 


‘One New Haven firm sells 120,000 cirgarettes a month 
to Yale College students, or, for the ten months of the 
year that the ‘men’ are in town, 1,200,000, at an average 
of a little more than half a cent apiece, a total of about 
$8000 a year. The same firm receives $15,000 yearly 
for soda and mineral waters sold to the students, and the 
monthly cigar account with the collegians reaches $500.” 

The above, from the New York Sun, copied from the 
Hartford Courant (under the heading ‘‘The Brain Food 
of Yale Boys”), shows conclusively that the students in 
Yale College have special educational advantages at New 
Haven not probably thought of by their parents when 
they left home. Beginning in the limited field of cigars, 
the education of these young men is not complete, of 
course, without a still broader basis of practical knowl- 
edge, such as can only be found in the use of intoxicating 
drinks, in ‘‘taking their turn,’’ in providing now and then 
a champagne supper, in spending one or more evenings 4 
week in card-playing, in going as often as possible to the 
theatre, in betting at all the great boat-races and football 
matches, and in never minding if it is the Sabbath if they 
want to study Nature behind the heels of a fast horse. 
It is astonishing how much this new branch of culture is 
now required to fit our young men for usefulness. Pa- 
rents, including the faculty of all colleges, should, we 
think, ponder over the real market value of such an edu- 
cation. In the meantime, let the Courant give us a few 
more facts and figures about the entire course of educa- 
tion we now specially refer to, and let the Sun, which 
shines for all, pass them along, to be gazed at by the 
twenty thousand parents specially interested.— Exchange. 


The number of persons proceeded against for being 
drunk, or drunk and disorderly, in England and Wales 
for the last five years has been: 

1880. 172,859 1882. 
1881. 179,481 1883. 


189,697 
192,905 
The English towns showing the largest totals for drunk- 
enness the last two years were as follows: 


1883. 1884. 
London . 28,051 29,525 
Liverpool. . 16,308 16,541 
Manchester . 9,061 8,753 
Newcastle 4,902 3,446 
Birmingham . 2,507 3,190 


The English are in complete possession of Burmah. 
No decree of annexation has been issued, and Lord Duf- 
ferin says that he is awaiting orders from England, desir- 
ing, no doubt, in so serious & matter not to move except 
with full authority of the home government. General 
Prendegast meanwhile administers affairs through four 
native ministers. The Queen, who was the half-sister of 
the King, after the manner of Oriental dynasties, has been 
keeping under lock and key seven of her own half-sisters, 
who have found in the English General a liberator. Be- 
yond a single day given over to general Jawlessness and 
thieving, the English occupation of Burmah has been 
peaceable and orderly. 


Prince Alexander entered Sofia amid general rejoicings. 
It is reported that there is serious disaffection in the 
army of King Milan. 
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MY MOTHER. 
BY J. H. MAY. 
Within a mansion long prepared she stays, 
And smiles to know , 
When I have reached the limit of my days 
I too shall go. . 
The limit! Ah! I know not where it lies, 
How bends the road, 
Nor when my spirit shall to hers arise 
In that abode. 
I would not hasten on the toilsome way 
Nor idle be; 
I would help another on, each passing day 
To walk with me. 
Some timid one would lead along the track, 
Would wipe some tear, ° 
Or hear one rescued say, in looking back, 
** She drew me here.’’ 


‘There. is a subject upon which Roman Catholics and 
Protestants can alike dwell profitably, and that is the 
shortcomings of Christian peoples the world around. 
You see it everywhere in the arraying of class against 
class, in the costs of the poor, in the oppression of riches, 
in the taking the bread and butter out of the mouths of the 
hungry by taxing them to support great standing armies 
ready to fly at each other at the lifting of a finger from a 
throne. 

Since the present century opened three hundred millions 
of dollars have been expended for missionary purposes here 
and abroad. During that time Christian nations have 
spent fifty times that amount in guns and powder and lead 
and other war equipments—to say nothing of the count- 
less thousands of new graves they have opened and filled, 
and the untold bereavement and sorrow and desolation 
they have caused! And yet we think—some do—to catch 
an auroral flush of the Millennium Day above the horizon 
towards that East from whence nineteen centuries ago, 
came the Prince of Peace. —Christian At Work. 


Dr. Richard S. Storrs, the distinguished Pastor of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., writes Robert Morris as follows—‘* Your 
plan for Christian work in Africa commands my admiration 
and heart’s sympathy. It appears to me as feasible as it 
is philanthropic, and full of animating promise. 

‘I shall rejoice to aid your effort, as I understand it, in 
any way in my power. If Paul felt himself a debtor to 
the individual barbarian, whom he had not injured or even 
seen, how much more should the Christendom, which he 
so largely has moulded and taught, feel itself indebted to 
that vast continent which has been so long its helpless 
neighbor and its prey?” 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Following were the topics for the week of prayer, Janu- 
ary 4—9, 1886, as suggested by the Evangelical Alliance : 

January 3. Sunday—Subject for sermon, ‘Occupy 
till I come,” Luke xix: 13. 

January 4. Monday—Praise and thanksgiving, Ps. 
exvi; Heb. xiii: 15. 

January 5. Tuesday—Humiliation and confession, Isa. 
lviii: 7-14; II.—Cor. vii: 6-11. 

January 6. Wednesday—Home and foreign missions, 
Zech. iv; Acts x : 84-59. 

January 7. Thursday—The church and the family, 
Eph. iv: 1-6 ; Col. iii :18-25. 

January 8. Friday—Nations and governments, Ps. 
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AMleiney-at- Lar and Aatavy 
Denver, Coletade. 


Legal intruments neatly and correctly drawn, collections made and legal 
business from any part of the United States faithfully attended to. 


Refers to R. B. HOWARD, Boston, GEN. CHARLES H. HOWARD, Chi- 
cago, and R. H. GILMORE, ESQ., Denver, Colorado. 


For Lowest Rates to all Points West 


PURCHASE TICKETS VIA 


Fitchburg Railroad, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


New and elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. Boston to Chicago and 
St. Louis, through without change. Boston to Chicago, thirty hours. It 
takes in Niagara Falls, Saratoga, the Hoosac Tunnel, and the picturesque 
and beautiful scenery of the riield Valley. 


J, R. WATSON, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOW TO REACH THE RESORTS OF COLORADO. 


Colorado has become famous for its marvellous or and silver produc- 
tion, for its picturesque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its minin 
towns and camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful green-verd- 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and baths, and its heaithful climate, 
are attracting, in greater numbers each year, tourists, invalids, pleasure 
and business seekers from all parts of the world. . 

At each of the prominent Colorado resorts are spacious hotels so com- 
pletely appointed that every appreciable comfort and luxury are bestowed 
upon their patrons, 


The journey, from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis to Denver (the great dis- 
tributing point for Colorado), if made over the Burlington Route (C. B. & 
Q. R R.), will be as pleasant and gratifying as it is possible for a railro 
trip to be. It is the only line with its own track between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains, and the only line running every day in the year 
through trains between Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis and Denver. It also 
runs through daily trains between Kansas City and Denver. These through 
trains are elegantly equipped with all the modern improvements, and ride 
you over a track that is as smooth and safe as a perfect roadbed, steel 
rails, iron bridges, interlocking switches and other devices, constructed in 
the most skilful and scientific manner, can make it. At all coupon ticket 
offices in the United States and Canada will be found on sale, during the 
tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this popular route, at low rates to 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colorado, When ready to start, call 
on your home ticket agent or address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, Burlington Route, Chicago, Il. 


Used by the best manufacturers 
and mechanics in the world. 


Pullman Palace CarCo. , Mason 
& Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


tion, joints made with i en- 
dured a testing strain of over 


1600 Pounds 
TO A SQUARE INCH. 


Pronounced strongest qlue known, 


OGOLD MEDALS, 
Londim, 1883. New Orleans, 1885. 


lxxiis Rom: xiii: 1-8. 
January 9. Saturday—The Christian life. I.Cor. xiii. 


If your dealer does not keep it 
send. his card CEMENT sample 
RUSSIA NT 
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HELP. 


‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” We have frequently 
remarked that before, but never with such a practical 
motive asnow. Our good friend, Edward S. Morris, of 
Philadelphia, the Quaker philanthropist who has under- 
taken and accomplished so much for Liberia and its 
people, has a new plan for our advantage. His ‘“Palm’’ 
soap, manufactured from the palm oil of Liberia, is now in 
the market solely for Liberia’s benefit. He says of it: 
**So soon as I can reach the sale of 1000 gross of this 
‘matchless’ soap annually, [ can and will build and estab- 
lish a school in Liberia each and every year—stepping to- 
wards the Niger Valley, hoping to reach the heart of 
Soudan. The Mahommedan chiefs will welcome a ‘Chris- 
tian,’ who practises and believes in the law of the Koran, 
declaring that ‘fermented liquor is a snare and a curse 
from the devil.’ Faith, work, and patience, methinks, 
will in due time reach the 1000 gross. I find it much easier 
to give all the ‘first fruits of my increase,’ than to ask 
any one for money to help light up the ‘Dark Continent.’ ’’ 
It is for sale at the Bible House, New York National Head- 
quarters. Let W.C.T.U. women award it the ‘+palm,’’ 
as they surely will upon trial, and so help to shine in light 
on some dark-skinned, dark-minded child across the seu. 


A REAL NECESSITY. 


We presume there is hardly a lady to be found in our 
broid land who, if she does not already possess a sewing 
machine, expects some day to become the owner of one. 

But after the mind has been fully made up to purchase 
one of these indispensable articles, the question arises as 
to what kind of a machine to buy. 

It should be so simply constructed that the most inex- 
perienced can successfully operate it. The other points 
mainly to be considered, and which are the most desirable, 
are durability, rapidity, capacity for work, ease of opera- 
tion, regularity of motion, uniformity of tension, and si- 
lence while in operation. 

The ‘‘Light-Ruoning New Home” fills the above re- 
quirements, and is said to combine the good points of all 
sewing machines, with the addition of many new improve- 
ments and labor saving devices. 

The price is no higher than that of other machines, and 
every lady who is the happy possessor of one may rest as- 
sured she has indeed a treasure. SEE ADVERTISEMENT. 


HOW DOES YOUR WATCH RUN? 

A watch impregnated with magnetism cannot ‘‘keep time.’ 
It will vary irregularly, gaining and losing and stopping, in the 
most annoying sort of way. It has been found that this magnetic 
or electric influence is the direct cause of the ‘‘qneer freaks”’ 
and unaccountable behavior of fine watches, and is the secret 
enemy which has undermined the reputation and baffled the skill 
of our best watchmakers. 

Giles Bros. & Co. have published a very interesting little 
pamphlet describing the effect of magnetism in watches, which 
can be had free on application. It also describes the ‘‘ Anti- 
Magnetic Shield for Watches,” which has been proved to be a 
perfect protection against the magnetic and electric influence and 
is specially advantageous in Railway service where these 
influences are very strong, and will prevent the breakage of main 
springs in cyclones and magnetic storms. Your jeweller can 


furnish or procure you this protection, if not, send to Giles Bros. 


& Co., the Chicago Jewellers, for a descriptive circular which 
will be mailed free on application. 


BOSTON & LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the most important railroads of New England are named from 
that large place nearest Boston which was their first objective point. 
Strangers are puzzled to find the words “ Fitchburg,” “ Worcester,” “Old 
Colony” (Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 
case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. What is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest mile- 
age of any New England road. It has become a trunk line connect- 
ing with Montreal and all points in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
offering also the cheapest fares to Chicago. 

To manage the passenger business so largely increased by the leasing of 
the Northern roads, it has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger agent of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. He is President of the National Association of 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and inthe country. This arrangement com- 
menced February ist, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 
results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 
special advantages over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
Keene and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and all points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 
the “‘ Lowell” has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 

The passenger train service of the Boston and Lowell has fully recovered 
from the effects of its recent radical change and is now in excellent con- 
dition. At present 164 passenger trains run into and out of the Boston 
Station every day. This isa good many more than on any other Boston 
road. As each train that comes in has to be hauled out by a switching en- 
gine and a new train made up, the movement in the yard is equivalent to 
that of 328 trains a day, or an average of one train every 4} minutes 
throughout the 24 hours. During about 2} hours each morning and eve- 
ning there is a train coming in or or going out each minute and a half. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Hdward 8S. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap- 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free from any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing a lather. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
‘This Soap is perfectly made, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its natural odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 


FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS | OFFER 


TIMELY SOAP,2>% 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


Por the wad Murery, Bath, Shaving aad 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as wel! 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen cakes for $2.35, full postage 


id. 
Edward 8. Morris, 
Consul for Liberia, and Manufacturer and Refer of Palm Oil in Afric, 


Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two tracts on Peace and Arbitration; send to American 
Peace Society. VWWE SEND THEM FREE. 
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[>THE RUNNING 


Week ly newspa: 
devoted to science, mechan engis 
coveries, inventions and patents oer publi 
number illustrated with splendid engravin 8. 
ublication, furnishes a most valuable encyc 
fa formation which no person should 
pularity of the 
circulation nearly $3.0 all other papers o' 
£60. Pal te 


Mann 2 & Co. have also 
practise be- 

4 phtent Office, 
Hun- 


ts class combined. 
Sold by all 
Broadway, 


ATENTS. 


lishers, No. 361 


as to obtainin, patents rts cheerful ly 
given without charge. Han ks of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained throu 
& Co. are noticed in the Scientific American ti 

ns who wis’ is) of their 

MUNN & CO, Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

Broadway, New Ark 


AGENTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861—1881, 
by G. Blaine. 
Hon. J. 8. Wise of Va. sa: 

“Paar takes it up, no ma oo 
whether he be Mr. Blaine’s friena 
or enemy, will never 
until has read 
Agents make from 
1000 per month. 
The Henry Bill Pub. Co., 


All Americans will read this book; none more diligent 


engaged in the practical administration of the Douala ot of which he he 
was an influential member for quarter of a century. 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of ail imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 
For _ is the ‘‘trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 


par we are permitted the mark to abuse. 


SEWING:MAGHINE 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 


New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


—ORANGE, MASS.— 
30 Union Square, N. Y. Chicago, I St. Louis, Mo, 


Atlanta,Ga, Dallas, Tex. San Francisco, Ca 
HOUGH & RUMNEY, Agts, 
576 Washington Street, Boston, 


AN ELEGANT SPECIALTY 


FOR THE OFFICE, 
AGNLs 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


Inperenvent SHELVES ADJUSTABLE TO 
Books or any Heicut. 


CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 


Made of Iron, beautifully ornamented. Five sizes, 
for table or floor. 


Send for our Speotal 
siegne, containing testi Free; also, price 


“Triumph "Si (Pens, Nos. Sam and prices 
“The only Holders, by mail 10 
Order throngh your loca) dealer or direct of the 

Ww. PRATT & CO., 

& 4. in the 

Sor everythi Stationery 

No. 19 BOND STREET, 
P. O, Box 3755, New York, 


<3 
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j 
om 
| 
| 
| applications for pat- 
ents in tue United States and foreign 
countries. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
' rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their righte ‘in the 
United States, Canadas, England, France 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOSTON AND MAINE RATLROAD. 


TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Western Division. 
Eastern Division. 
Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Interior, picturesque route through Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. 
Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 

Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. 

All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 

Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenrt. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Boy Lo.ttarp.—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Reed, 
author of the Companion Book, ‘‘Twin Heroes.” 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Forcep Letrer, anp Orner Srories.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwoon’s DELIGHT ; or, THE Homes or THE GiAnT- 
—By Mrs. S. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Tue Acavemy Bors 1x Camp.—By Mrs. S. F. Spear, 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


Tue Sonpar-Scuoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Supers 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 

How ro Buitp a Cuurcu.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

AvrosiocrarHy oF Rev. Enocu Ponp, D. D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 


Tue Divine Avtuoriry or THE Brste.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” etc. 


Curist Preacuine To Spirits In Prison.—By Rev. Will- 
iam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 


Tue Deacon’s Werx.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very 


bright little sketch, illustrating the relation of 3 


Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in the 
hand of every Church member. Price 3 cents, post- 
paid. 


Tue Brsce Pian or Satvation.—Questions and Answers. 
New Edition. Just published. Price, 3 cents. The 
same in German. Price, 3 cents. 

ConerecationaL Manvat.—In German. Price, 10% 


cents. 
Fuss Bupcer’s Forxs.—By Annie F. Burnham. Post- 

paid, $1.00. 
Tue Last o’ tHE Luscomss.—By Henry Pearson Barnard. 

Postpaid, $1.25. 


History oF THE Pentatgucu.—By David N. Beach, B. D+ 
We tt-Sprinc Series ror Primary ScHoois.—4 volumes. 


On Horsesack Cappapocta.—By Rev. John O. Bar- @ 


rows, late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Tur-@ 
key. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable . 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. ; 


A Sunpar-Scuoor Concerr Exercise.—Subject: ‘*‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate H 


Recitations. 


ns and 


By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Pzace Society. Sent postage paid, to any ™ 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for@ 


specimen copy. 
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